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Sally Cunningham, Junior, Birmingham 
High School, Brimingham, Mich.: “By 
carrying Skripcartridges in your pocket 
or purse, you can fill your Skripsert pen 
right during a class or exam! And 
it takes just a few seconds!” 


Bes 
Mike Hegan, Senior, St. Ignatius High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio: “Here is a 
fountain pen whose newcompact length 
fits a shirt pocket. The chrome cap 
makes it a rich-looking pen for my 
money. And it writes perfectly, too! 


Ann Margret Olson, 
Freshman, Northwest- 
ern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois :** The mod- 
ern point of this Skrip- 
sert cartridge fountain 
pen brings out the 
character in handwrit- 
ing—as only a real 
fountain pen can!" 


John Tomlinson, Freshman, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: “To fill your Skripsert 
pen, just drop a Skrip cartridge 
into the barrel! No mess this 
semester for me!” 


Ricky Morey, Senior, St. Clai: 
High School, Upper St. Clair Town- 
ship, Pa.: **The only kind of car- 
tridges you can insert by either 
end are those bearing the name of 
Skrip! No fooling, you could fill 
this pen with your eyes closed! 








Five-pack of Skrip 
cortridges.... 49¢ 
Economy-pack of 
12 cartridges . 98¢ 
(In your choice of 
eight washable and 
permanent colors) 
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Adeline Chase Kamke, 
Sophomore,Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, 
Virginia: “This is the 
fountain pen that does 
away with the ink bot- 
tle. And what a won- 
derful idea for a gift!" 


new cartridge pens 


back to school! 


Just arrived at your Sheaffer dealer’s 
—an all-new, popular-priced model 
of the ever-popular Skripsert car- 
tridge fountain pen! Letterman or 
Latin major, you'll find Sheaffer’s 
Skripsert cartridge fountain pens are 
so downright perfect for school that 
millions of students own them! Get 
yours now, before the first morning 
of the new semester dawns! 


SHEAFFERS 
Shupset- 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$995 


with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
(Other models at $5.00 and $8.75.) 

With matching Fineline pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
from $4.95 to $13.95 for the set. 


FORT MADISON, IOWA 








Whether 
you take 
pictures 





Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


And do they! Crisp highlight and brilliant sparkle 
to even the most routine snapshots tell you that 
Ansco films are tailor-made to give perfect results. 
That’s because only Ansco films, color or black and 
white, have a balance and a sensitivity that defy 
even the most difficult picture-taking conditions. 
Try any one of these great films soon. 
Super Anscochrome®. World’s finest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gives great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 
Anscochrome®. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan®. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure Index (daylight) 64! 

Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





PAUL ANKA Co-Star of “GIRLS’ TOWN,” an MGM release 


“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’’ 
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Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you’ll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly... revives the satiny sparkle of your 
hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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Under extreme pressure, and at high temperature, silica from materials such 
as ordinary sand can be made to grow into quartz crystals such as these. 


GOOD QUARTZ IS HARD TO FIND 
—SO WE GROW OUR OWN 


Wait a minute—isn’t quartz 
something you find in the earth? 
If anyone “grows’’ it, it is Mother 
Nature, and she’s been doing it 
for millions of years. 


Well, all quartz used to be nat- 
ural! But Bell Laboratories scien- 
tists developed a practical method 
for growing quartz crystals 
artificially. 


They had to, because quartz is 
used in a lot of telephone equip- 
ment and natural quartz isn’t al- 
ways of the quality needed. You 
probably know that we can send 
several telephone conversations at 
the same time on the same circuit. 
High-quality quartz crystals help 
us perform this and many other 
of the wonders of communication. 


Another reason why we needed 


to grow our own quartz was the 
fact that most natural quartz 
comes from abroad, and in time of 
emergency it might be impossible 
to get. 


Now the Bell System has begun 
to produce quartz for its own use. 
This is possible because scientists 
asked, ““Why can’t we make quartz? 
Just because nobody ever has be- 
fore doesn’t mean it’s impossible!” 


That kind of approach in Bell 
System science and research is con- 
stantly helping to improve the tele- 
phone service that you and your 
family enjoy every day. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 
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YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose your technical schooling before enlistment. Developed by today's Army—a special educational program for 
high school graduates only! If you pass the qualification tests, you choose your course in the world’s finest technical 





schools. And you have your choice guaranteed before you enlist! Pick from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose from 107 valuable classroom courses. Radar, Electronics, Engineering, 
Missiles, Automotives, Atomics, Machine Accounting—many more. Here’s a chance to get a real headstart in work 
you like. Ask your Army recruiter. He'll gladly explain all the details. 


a 





Wide World photo 
Secretary of State C. A. Herter 


OUR TOP DIPLOMAT 


SUMMER IS VACATION TIME 
for millions of Americans. For Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter, 
however, this past summer was any- 
thing but a vacation. He spent much 
of it attending the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Geneva 


(see page 12) where he was sub- 
jected to a heavy dosage of Com- 
munist “upside-down talk.” 


Mr. Herter is an old hand at deal- 
ing with Communists. His experience 
goes back 40 years to the days after 
World War I. At that time he organ- 
ized food shipments to defeated Ger- 
many. This aid helped turn back the 
Communist tide then threatening to 
engulf that embittered nation. 

After World War II, Herter once 
again appeared in the forefront of the 
fight against communism. As a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
he helped line up Congressional sup- 
port for the Marshall Plan—the first 
large-scale economic aid program 
aimed at strengthening Europe 
against Communist subversion. 

Almost from the start of his life, 
Christian Herter seemed destined for 
a career in foreign affairs. Born in 
Paris (where both his parents were 
studying art), he learned to speak 
French and German in his childhood. 
After some schooling in France, 
Herter came to the U. S. to complete 
his formal education. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard (with honors) in 
1915. Shortly thereafter he joined the 
U. S. Foreign Service. 

After World War I, Herter became 


Unusual words in this issue are defined’ and 
pronounced on page 22. 


an assistant U. S. war relief director. 
Later, he taught international affairs 
at Harvard and served for 12 years 
in the Massachusetts legislature. He 
was elected to Congress in 1948 and 
then went on to win two terms as 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Two years ago, President Eisen- 
hower named him Under Secretary 
of State. When ailing John Foster 
Dulles resigned his post as Secretary 
of State last spring, Mr. Herter was 
picked as his successor. (Mr. Dulles 
died on May 24, 1959.) 

Today, at 64, Secretary Herter suf- 
fers from arthritis. Although it ham- 
pers his walking (he uses crutches), 
it is no handicap in his job. As one 
aide put it, “He thinks with his 
head, not with his hips.” 


A STAR FOR STEWART 


ON THE MOVIE SCREEN, Acad- 
emy Award-winning actor Jimmy 
Stewart has appeared in roles rang- 
ing from cowpoke to circus clown. 
This summer, he was cast in still an- 
other role—the real-life role of a one- 
star general. 

Senate confirmation of Stewart's 
promotion to brigadier general in the 
Air Force Reserve last July ended a 


two-year controversy. Objections 
raised by Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith (Rep., Maine) had blocked 
the promotion since 1957. While ap- 
plauding the actor's World War II 
combat record (he piloted a bomber 
on 20 missions over Hitler's Europe), 
the lady senator had held that Stew- 
art had not devoted enough time to 
reserve training to merit a boost in 
rank. 

Additional flight training has since 
paved the way for Stewart's renom- 
ination for promotion. This time, the 
Senate approved it without debate. 

Actor-aviator James Maitland 
Stewart, 51, hails from Indiana, Pa. 
He made his theatrical debut in a 
college play at Princeton University, 
in which he pranced on stage—dressed 
to look like a woman! Soon after his 
graduation, he won a two-line part 
in a Broadway production. He made 
his first movie in 1935. 

The tall, slow-talking actor now 
ranks among Hollywood's most pop 
ular and highest paid stars. Of all 
his movies, he is especially partial 
to the one which told the story of 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic 
solo flight in 1927. Airman Lind- 
bergh, it so happens, had been Air- 
man Stewart's boyhood hero. 


Wide World photo 


REEL LIFE TO REAL LIFE: Actor James Stewart (left) pauses on a movie lot to 
have his Air Force general’s star pinned on by Brig. Gen. Frank Dorn (Ret.). 
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TALKATHON: The Men? Representatives of Big Three. (Soviet spokesman in 
middie.) Topic? Halting nuclear fests. Question: How much was achieved? 





Join us in a HEADLINE 


art ets the news stories 
NON-RED INDIANS: Did these demontra- 
tors in Kerala, india, manage to get the 
better of their Communist opponents? 
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out this summer. Who , = ~ Pa 
“and whe ousted whom? CPT pow 
UNDER THE CAPITOL DOME: In this air-conditioned chamber, U. S. law- 

makers toiled on through the hot summer. What wos Congress’ box score? 








PICTURE OF LEISURE: This citize 
this summer. Do the smokeless chi 


‘s Summer 


HUNT. Do YOU know 
behind these pictures? 


(Answers on pages 10 and 11) 














Answers to 


WORLD WEEK’S 


How many of the news stories were you able 


1, Nixon Tou: 

Chis summer, Vice President Richard M. Nixon tore a wide 
hole in the Iron Curtain. Arriving in Moscow at the end of 
July to open the U.S. exhibit, he had several sharp ex- 
changes with Soviet Premier Khrushchev and his top aides. 
While their husbands talked in Khrushchev’s country re- 
treat, Madame Mikoyan, Mrs. Nixon, and Madame Khru 
shchev (left to right in photo) sat on the sidelines 
silently. 

Later, Nixon visited five cities. In 
ceived, but in others he was heckled by fervent Communists 

Just before leaving Soviet Russia, Nixon spoke on radio 
and TV. “Mr. Khrushchev,” he said, “predicted that ou 
grandchildren would live under communism. We do not ob 
ject to his saying this will happen. We only object if he tries 
to bring this about.” Emphasizing that America was devoted 
to peace, Nixon stated, “Only aggressor nations have any 
thing to fear from the United States.’ 

To wind up his tour, Nixon visited Communist Poland. 
There he was greeted with immense enthusiasm by the 
people. This was in sharp contrast to the lukewarm re- 
ception of Khrushchev when he visited Poland several days 
earlier. 


SOME he Was warmly re- 


2. Nuclear Test Ban Still Stalled 


Negotiations on the banning of tests of nuclear weapons 
dragged on during the summer. Representatives of the three 
nuclear powers have now had more than 100 meetings in 
Geneva, Switzerland. (In photo, left to right, J. Wadsworth 
of U.S., S. Tsarapkin of U.S.S.R., and D. Ormsby-Gore of 
Britain.) The central question is the policing of the ban 
While the Soviets have agreed to international inspection 
within Soviet territory, they want to limit the number of in- 
spections and the number of non-Soviet inspectors. But the 
U.S. and Britain have held out for inspection of all suspected 
nuclear explosions, and a larger number of non-Soviet in- 
spectors on Soviet territory. All rights accorded to the West 
in Soviet territory would apply to the Soviets in Western 
territory. The Western powers will agree to end nuclear 
tests only when a thoroughgoing, cheat-proof system of in 
spection is set up. Otherwise, the Soviets could agree to end 
tests but continue to explode nuclear weapons secretly. 


Nehru Ends 


The Communists “lost face” in India this summer when 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru removed the government of 
the state of Kerala. The Reds won control of the Kerala state 


government in 1957. Though they received only 35 per 
cent of the vote, they ruled with the support of independ- 
ent parties. Last May, Kerala’s Red government began to 
try to use the schools to spread Communist beliefs, and made 
other attacks on civil liberties. The people of Kerala pro- 
tested. The Red-controlled police fired on demonstrators, 
killing at least 15, and thousands of persons were arrested 
and jailed. At the end of July, the central government of 
India used its power, under the constitution, to oust the 
Kerala government for failing to rule peacefully. Kerala is 
now under the control of the central government and new 
elections will take place early in 1960. 

Communists also provoked trouble in another part of Asia. 
Che isolated kingdom of Laos was invaded this summer by 
Red troops from Communist North Vietnam. The matter may 
ceme up before the U.N. General Assembly that meets this 


week 


Ca rs Cu rresiaent 


In Cuba, Dr. Fidel Castro, leader of the new government, 
is pressing forward land reforms aimed at improving the lot 
of poor peasants. Cuba’s president, Manuel Urrutia (left in 
photo), was unenthusiastic about Castro’s methods and also 
denounced Cuba’s Communists. Castro, who is not a Com- 
munist, does not believe that Cuba’s Reds are a threat. Irked 
by Urrutia’s opposition, Castro forced him to resign. Thus 
Castro ousted the man he himself had picked as president. 
Castro then made the gesture of resigning as premier. This 
produced a popular demand for his return to office. To no 
one’s surprise, Castro resumed his post. 

As we went to press, unrest in the island continued. There 
were reports of mass arrests, plots, and counter-plots. 


5. Tug ar on Capitol Hill 

Air conditioning in Congress did not prevent political tem- 
peratures from soaring this summer as President Eisenhower 
and the Democratic majority clashed on a long list of major 
bills. Here’s how the Congressional box score shaped up 
at press time: 

Foreign Aid. The Administration had asked Congress to 
authorize a $3,900,000,000 foreign aid program. Congress 
slashed off $400,000,000 before giving its approval. (The 
cuts were mostly in military aid.) However, when the 
House voted on funds for the program, it reduced the amount 
still further—to $3,186,000,000. As we went to press, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that he was “very, very hope- 
ful” that the Senate would restore “a lot” of the funds. Oth- 
erw ise, he VM arned, our position abroad would be weakened. 





HEADLINE HUNT 


to identify before you turned the’page? 


Defense. Congress approved $39,228,239,000 for defense, 
which was only $19,961,000 less than what the Adminis- 
tration had asked. The lawmakers went beyond White 
House recommendations when it came to voting funds for 
missile development. 

Labor Reform. Last April the Senate passed the Kennedy- 
Erwin labor bill. The bill grew out of Senate investigations 
by the McClellan committee into gangster rule and cor- 
ruption in certain unions. By mid-August, the House had 
drafted three labor bills of its own: the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
the Elliot bill, and the Shelley bill. All four of these bills 
sought to protect union members from union racketeers, 
but differed on how such protection was to be accomplished. 
President Eisenhower endorsed the Landrum-Griffin bill 
which contains the sternest provisions for correcting abuses. 
House Democratic leaders favored the Elliot bill, a milder 
version. (Its provisions are similar to those in the Senate’s 
Kennedy-Erwin bill.) Labor leaders supported the Shelley 
bill, the mildest of the three House bills. On August 12, the 
House voted 245 to 132, to reject the Shelley bill. Two days 
later it approved, by 303 to 125, the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
At press time, the House and Senate were trying to recon- 
cile the differences in their respective labor bills. 

Civil Rights. A Senate Judiciary subcommittee approved a 
measure in July which extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for another two years. (The Commission investi- 
gates abuses of civil rights.) Later, in August, the House 
Judiciary Committee approved a more extensive civil rights 
bill, one supported by the Administration. This bill would (a) 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Commission for two years, 
(b) make it a Federal crime to interfere by threats or 
violence with court orders to desegregate schools, and (c) 
require states to keep Federal voting records and permit 
them to be inspected. The bill touched off a three-corner 
fight in Congress. Some Congressmen support it, others think 
it too weak, and still others condemn it as too strong. At 
press time, the bill faced a hard fight on the House floor. 

Housing. Last July Congress approved a $1,375,000,000 
program to finance low-cost public housing and to aid com- 
munities engaged in slum clearance. President Eisenhower 
called this program “extravagant” and vetoed the bill. An 
attempt by Senate Democrats to override the President's veto 
was defeated, 55 to 40. Thereupon, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee advanced a bit further to meet 
the President’s objections and voted for a new housing bill 
calling for an expenditure of $1,050,000,000. 

Highways. This summer President Eisenhower warned 
Congress that Federal aid for highway construction programs 
in ten states would have to be halted—unless additional 
funds could be found. One way to provide such funds, said 


the President, was to raise the Federal gasoline tax from 
three cents to four and a half cents a gallon. As a compro- 
mise, the House Ways and Means Committee approved a 
temporary increase of one cent a gallon in the tax. 


For more on Congress see next issues of World Week. 


6. Steel Strike Proves Costly 

As we went to press, half a million steel workers 
were still on strike. The strike was called on July 15 after 
ten weeks of fruitless negotiations between the United Steel- 
workers of America and the 12 biggest steel companies. 
Chief issue: union demands for a 15.2 cent-per-hour wage 
increase. 

The steel companies maintained that they could not grant 
a wage boost without, at the same time, raising the price of 
steel. The union contended that the steel companies could 
well afford to pay higher wages without hiking the price of 
steel. It pointed to the fact that major steel companies had 
announced record profits for the first half of 1959. 

Meanwhile, the cost of the steel strike ran high—for the 
steel workers $50,000,000 a week loss in wages; for the steel 
companies $30,000,000 a week loss in net profits. 


7. St. Lawrence Seaway Dedicated 

Queen Elizabeth and President Eisenhower (see photo) 
dedicated the great St. Lawrence Seaway on June 26, at 
St. Lambert, Canada. The Seaway links the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Great Lakes. Thus it opens a route to the heart of 
the North American continent for ocean-going ships. The 
Queen hailed the Seaway as “a magnificent monument to 
the enduring friendship” of the U.S. and Canada. And the 
President called it a “symbol of the achievements possible to 
democratic nations working together for the common good.” 


8. Summerti Wes Exhibi rn 

Moscow and New York each had a hit show this summer. 
In the Soviet capital it was an American exhibit. In New York 
it was a Soviet exhibit. Both drew large crowds. The Soviets 
stressed their progress in the conquest of space—models_of 
Soviet satellites are seen in the photo at left. At the Ameri- 
can exhibit in Moscow, Soviet citizens—starved for the con- 
veniences of modern living--gaped in amazement at the 
abundance and variety of goods in the U.S. The picture at 
right shows their intense interest in a mail-order catalogue. 


For story on the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting, turn 
page. 





East-West Crisis 


Two-Power 
“Summit Meeting” 


Over Germany Leads to 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev arrives in Washington for talks 
with President Eisenhower, following Big Four stalemate on the German problem 


T IS-AN OPEN SECRET that So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
has for a long time been angling for 
an invitation to visit the United 
States. Last month, he got his wish. 


And this week, the Soviet premier 


is scheduled to meet with President 
Eisenhower in Washington. 

The events that led to this visit be- 
gan last fall. In a surprise move, 
Khrushchey demanded that the 
Western powers withdraw thei 
troops from West Berlin by May 27 
(Western occupation forces have 
been in West Berlin since the end of 
World War II—see pp. 20-22 

The West rejected Khrushchev’'s 
demand. For weeks East-West re- 
lations were tense. Then both sides 
agreed to hold a Big Four foreign 
ministers conference to deal with 
West Berlin and the whole question 
of German reunification. U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter, Brit 
ish Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
French Foreign Minister Maurice 
Couve de Murville, and Soviet For 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on May 1] 

The mere holding of the confe1 
ence had one definite effect. The So 
viets allowed their deadline of May 
27 for the withdrawal of Western 
troops from West Berlin to 
without taking any action 

During the talks at Geneva, the 
West presented a plan that would 
unite free West Berlin and Commu- 
nist East Berlin by free elections 
Then, free elections in all Germany 
(both free West Germany and Com 
munist East Germany) would unite 


pass 


the country. These elections would 
decide what kind of government a 
reunited Germany would have. 

The Soviets proposed that West 
Berlin become a “demilitarized” city 
and that Western troops be with 
drawn. Moreover, they proposed 
separate peace treaties with East and 
West Germany, and that the two Ger 
man governments decide how and 
when to reunite the country. 

The West refused to accept the 
Soviets’ plan. It would leave the 
people of West Berlin at the mercy 
of the Soviets; and give the East Ge 
man Communist regime the power to 
block the.formation of a united, dem 
ocratic Germany. 

The Soviets rejected the West's 
pian. They realized that under that 


Herblock in The Washington Post and Times Herald 
“Oh, this IS a surprise, 
but | might be able to—”’ 


plan Moscow would lose control of 
East Germany. For the East Ger- 
mans, given the choice, would vote 
against the Communists and for a 
democratic form of government. 

The conference in Geneva went on 
for five weeks, recessed for three 
weeks, and met for another three 
weeks. It broke up on August 5 with- 
out reaching an agreement. 


DRAMATIC DEVELOPMENT 


In its closing days, the conference 
was overshadowed by a dramatic 
development. It was announced, on 
August 3, that Premier Khrushchev 
would visit President Eisenhower in 
Washington in September and 
that the President would later visit 
Khrushchev in Moscow. 

The President stated that his talks 
with Khrushchev will be “explora- 
tory rather than any attempt at ne- 
gotiation.” Undoubtedly heading the 
list of topics is the one Khrushchev 
called “the question of questions” 
-the future of Germany. 

It was made clear by the Presi- 
dent that he will not commit this 
country’s allies to any course of ac- 
tion. Prior to Khrushchev’s arrival, 
the President crossed the Atlantic to 
visit West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, and 
French President Charles de Gaulle 
—“to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest.” 

Will the Big Two “Summit Meet- 
ing’ lead to a Big Four Summit 
Meeting? The next few weeks may 
supply the answer. 








~ HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS. . 
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FISH ‘N’ CHIPS: For years the anglers of Tavistock, 
England, boasted of the one that got away—an old 
brown trout who could never be hooked. Flies, worms, 
even the wiles of seasoned fishermen had failed to en- 
tice the 19-inch, 34-pound trout from the River Tavy. 
Then along came Laurence Bacon, a teen-ager from 
London. Laurence baited his hook with a potato chip, 
well-seasoned in vinegar, and chucked his line into the 
river. Minutes later he hauled in the prize trout. Lau- 
rence had remembered what every Englishman should 
know—that fish and chips go well together. 


QUIET, PLEASE! Rome is now the undisputed “capital 
of clamor” according to the Italian League for the 
Fight Against Noise. A League spokesman explained 
that the city’s daily din is unequalled anywhere in the 
world. The noise is compounded of racing motorcycles, 
juke boxes, radio and TV sets, hammering and sawing, 
fireworks, barking dogs, tolling church bells, street- 
corner squabbles, and amateur tenors. Even the city’s 
midget motor scooters seem to produce a “thunderous 
roar.” Everyone admits that the din is horrendous. But 
many Romans—probably baritones themselves—don’t 
seem to mind. As one pointed out, “You can get all the 
quiet you want—in the grave.” 


GARDEN ON THE MOON: Researchers at the Re- 
public Aviation Corporation in Farmingdale, New York, 
have taken to lunar gardening. They are now growing 
beets, carrots, snap beans, and turnips in pressurized 
glass jars. The aim is to see which vegetables thrive 
best under the high-altitude pressures found on the 
moon. Our Government will need the answers before 
it opens the first U. S. lunar base—unless (as the fairy 
tales say) the moon is made of green cheese. 


Wallachs photo 
BOLSHEVIK BARGAINS: Here’s what the well-dressed man of 
Moscow wears—if he can afford it. The clothing, bought in 
Soviet Russia, was placed on display by a New York men’s 
shop. Also on display were their Moscow price tags (some- 
thing that was nof shown at the Soviet exhibition in N. Y.). 
The overcoat sells for $110.30; suit, $141; shirt, $13.08— 
more than double the prices they would fetch in the U. S. 


New York Herald Tribune photo 


INSIDE STORY: Sixteen-year-old Steve Reich (head in 
box) and two fellow magicians demonstrate how the 
“Dagger Chest” trick is done. Fifteen daggers are in- 
serted through carefully placed holes in the box. But 
Steve isn’t worried. None of the daggers will touch 
his head. (When the box is closed, the effect on an au- 
dience can be thrilling.) Steve performs this and scores 
of other tricks as a member of F.A.M.E.—Future Ameri- 
can Magical Entertainers. This teen-age group is spon- 
sored by New York City’s Department of Parks. Its 
50 members meet every other Saturday to bone up 
on the latest in hocus-pocus, exchange new tricks, and 
practice old ones. F.A.M.E. members perform at hos- 
pitals, churches, and at private parties. Steve himself, 
a senior at Peter Stuyvesant High School in New York, 
has put on some 60 shows this year. Only once, when 
he tried a new “handkerchief trick,” did he fumble. 
After an embarrassing moment, however, Steve re- 
gained his professional poise. “You don’t want to see 
that one anyway,” he quipped. The audience howled. 


POOR MEMORY? When Woodrow W. Platt of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, appeared in court the other day to 
pay a traffic fine for speeding, he admitted he should 
have known better. Mr. Platt happens to be the author 
of the widely publicized safety slogan, “Slow Down and 
Live.” 


CAREER NOTE: Hostesses on British European Air- 
ways have been instructed not to use eye shadow and 
nail polish. When some of the girls protested, an airline 
official (a man) explained, “Too much makeup makes 
you look unwashed.” 


ENDQUOTE: “At present the best scientific device in 
the field of weather control is—the umbrella.”—Visiting 
Soviet meteorologist, Professor Aleksandr M. Obukhov. 





A Nation Jorn in Two 


West Germany is free and prosperous, while Communist-controlled 
East Germany is exploited to increase the power of Soviet Russia 


HROUGH GERMANY runs the 

boundary between freedom and 
slavery on the European continent. 
On one side of this Iron Curtain lies 
free, democratic West Germany. On 
the other side is East Germany— 
an area under the heel of Soviet 
Russia. : 

In divided Germany, the West and 
the East come face to face. And the 
future of Germany is a major con- 
sideration in the cold war. Geo- 
graphically, Germany occupies the 
heart of the European continent. 
German rivers and railways are the 
gateways to Central Europe. Indus 
trially, Germany is a vast “work- 
shop.” Before World War II, she 
produced 50 per cent of Europe's 
iron, 50 per cent of its steel, and 60 
per cent of its coal. 


KEY TO WORLD PEACE 

Today, she is again a leading pro- 
ducer of iron, steel, and coal. And 
one must remember that iron, steel, 
and coal are the very sinews of war. 
What’s more, the German people are 
among the most industrious and 
skillful in the world. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
Germany is a key to world peace. 
The source and center of two world 
wars, Germany could become—ob- 
servers feel—the starting point of a 
third world war. The Communists 
have ambitions to control all of Ger- 
many, while the West Germans 
yearn to free their countrymen in 
East Germany from Communist rule. 
This competition could trigger a de- 
structive world conflict. 

This vitally important area—the 
two Germanys together—is a little 
smaller than California. The north- 
ern regions of Germany are part of 
a vast plain that sweeps from France 
far into Soviet Russia. In Germany, 
this plain slopes upward to highlands 
in the center of the country. Through 
the plain run great rivers, such as 
the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe. 
To the south of Germany lies the 
great mountain range of the Alps. 

From the Alps in the south to the 
North Sea in the north, the climate 
of most Germany is temperate— 
milder than that of the New England 
states. But the inland regions of 
eastern Germany have a continental 
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GAY WHITE WAY: Ablaze with light and crowded with cars is West Berlin’s 
Kurfuerstendam. This glittering street reflects free Vwest Germany's prosperity. 


climate, with hot summers and cold 
winters. 

Geography and economics call for 
a united Germany, but the cold war 
has divided it. First, let us consider 
the democratic part of Germany: 


‘West Germany 


The full name of West Germany 
is the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Though it is only the size of Oregon, 
it is the home of 54,000,000 people. 
Thus, almost a third as many people 
live in West Germany as in the 
United States. 

Its factories, its mines, and the 
skills of its people make West Ger- 
many one of the world’s leading in- 
dustrial nations. In steel production 
—a rough measure of economic im- 
portance— West Germany ranks third, 
trailing only the U. S. and Soviet 
Russia. 

Major industries include chemi- 
cals, textiles, machinery, shipbuild- 
ing, and automobiles. Indeed, West 
Germany can produce everything 
from a steel] mill to a hula hoop! 


RICHES OF THE RUHR 


In the Ruhr, a great industrial 
area has grown up around the cities 
of Duisburg, Dortmund, and Essen. 
Among the riches of the Ruhr are 
extensive coal mines. These are part 
of West Germany's huge coal re- 
sources that are among the world’s 
largest. 

In minerals, however, West Ger- 
many is only moderately rich. It has 
iron ore, lead, and zinc. But West 
German industry has such a hearty 
appetite that many minerals must be 
bought from foreign countries. 

Food, too, is on West Germany’s 
shopping list abroad. Its farms pro- 
duce only about three quarters of 
what the people of West Germany 
consume. 

Recently, the 5,000,000 West Ger- 
man farmers have considerably in- 
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PRESENT BORDERS: Germany is split into West and East Germany, and has also lost territory to Poland and Soviet Russia. 


creased their output. They were 
spurred by the need to make up for 
the loss of the eastern part of Ger- 
many. In this area—now behind the 
Iron Curtain—was grown a large part 
of Germany’s food, especially grains 
and potatoes. 

From the rest of the world West 
Germany imports great quantities of 
cotton, wool, iron ore, and other raw 
materials. Indeed, West Germany is 
the third biggest trading country. 
Only the U. S. and Britain buy and 
sell more abroad. 


HUGE SALES ABROAD 


To pay for its imports, West Ger- 
many exports more than a sixth of 
everything that it produces. Machin- 
ery heads the list of exports. And 
West German businessmen have 
great success in selling ships, cars, 
trucks, cameras, and countless other 
goods in every continent. 

Strangely enough, the capital of 
this industrial country is not a large 
city. Bonn has only 141,000 inhabi- 
tants. Formerly, Berlin was Ger- 
many’s capital. Now that city is di- 
vided into West Berlin—a part of 
West Germany—and East .Berlin—a 


part of Communist-ruled East Ger- 
many. 

In the industrial cities of West 
Germany, the people are more pros- 
perous than they were before World 
War II. The West Germans enjoy a 
high standard of living—which is 
constantly rising. More and more 
families are buying vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, and automobiles. And 
—a great innovation—paying for them 
“on time” in the American way. 

The growing prosperity of West 
Germany is founded on its people’s 
devotion to hard work. Work is a 
duty, almost a pleasure, to many of 
the West Germans. This trait made 
it possible for West Germany to 
solve one of its biggest problems. 
After World War II ended, the conn- 
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Unit on Germany 


try was flooded by refugees. More 
than 11,000,000 Germans fled from 
lands occupied by the Soviet armies, 
and most arrived penniless. One of 
West Germany’s triumphs was the 
creatiorf of jobs and the building of 
homes for these people. 


TUNES AND TRAILS 


All the Germans have the reputa- 
tion of loving music, Singing is a 
popular pastime, and concerts and 
operas are well attended. On week- 
ends and during vacations, thousands 
of young people hike over the West 
German countryside. They can fol- 
low trails through forests and use 
special huts for overnight stays. 

German children are brought up 
very strictly. They are expected to 
be most respectful to their parents— 
especially to their father. In past 
years, the father was the undisputed 
head of every household. His words, 
even his whims, were law. Since 
World War II, however, democratic 
ways have spread into many families 
in West Germany—under American 
influence. For instance, in the past, 
parents would generally decide what 
career a boy would take up. Now, 
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more and more West German youths 
choose for themselves. And other 
American influences have changed 
West German life—blue jeans and 
American jazz enjoy wide popularity. 

Unfortunately, life and leisure are 
very different in 


East Germany 


Every year, tens of thousands of 
people flee from Communist East 
Germany to West Germany. Last 
year, the figure was 204,000. They 
escape from a country in which be- 
lief in freedom is a crime. The 
slightest criticism of East Germany's 
Communist government can be—and 
is—punished by service in a labor 
camp or imprisonment. 

The 18,000,000 East Germans pro- 
vide manpower for the factories and 
farms of an area the size of Virginia 
A strong Soviet Russian army occu- 
pies the country and keeps the East 
German Communist government, in 
power. This government in East 
Berlin, the capital, follows the orders 
of Soviet Russia. One of its main ac 
tivities is to speed up industrial 
output. Currently, a 25 per cent in- 
crease is planned for the period 
1958-61. The emphasis is on chemi- 
cals, steel, and machinery — goods 
that will add to the industrial and 





THE TWO GERMANYS 
West Germany 


Area: 95,518 square miles 

Population: 54,000,000 

Capital: Bonn 

Form of Government: Democratic, 
federal republic 

Main Industries: Steel, machinery, 
chemicals, textiles, shipbuild- 
ing 

East Germany 

Area: 41,645 square miles 

Population: 18,000,000 

Capital: East Berlin 

Form of Government: Communist 
dictatorship 

Main Industries: Agriculture, tex 
tiles, machinery 
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military power of the Soviet empire. 

So much money is spent to expand 
industry that there is not much left 
for paying wages. The Communist 
bosses allow the East Germans little 
more than will keep them alive and 


working 


UNREST IS WIDESPREAD 


Throughout the country, there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with Com- 
munist rule. The farmers have stub- 
bornly resisted attempts to force 


them into so-called “cooperative” 


How the “Imperialists’’ Rescued Comrade Nuschke 


“PLEASE HELP ME, 
YOU WARMONGERS!” 


IHERE was one East German 

politician who learned at first 
hand what his popularity rating was. 

The comrade was dapper Otto 
Nuschke, a member of the Commu- 
nist government of East Germany. 
His post was deputy premier, no 
less. 

Like all faithful East German pup- 
pets, Nuschke railed against West 
Germany. The West Germans, said 
he, were “enslaved” by the American 
“imperialists.” And Comrade Nu- 
schke’s small white beard would wag 
as he orated about the freedom en- 
joyed by the working class in Com- 
munist East Germany. 

Came June 17, 1953. The streets 
of East Berlin were full of workers. 


Cw Prin 





These workers did not appreciate 
the “blessings” of Communist rule. 
They objected strongly to the lack 
of freedom and the low wages. They 
shouted anti-Communist slogans such 
as, “End Red Rule!” East Berlin was 
in revolt. Red flags were ripped up 
and burned. A 

Near the border of West Berlin 
a group of demonstrators saw a smal] 
gray automobile. Inside it, terrified, 
cowered Deputy Premier Nuschke. 
Someone recognized him. “Here’s 
one we can get rid of,” the mob 


farms, which are controlled by the 
government. Recently, 65 per cent 
of the arable land was still owned 
by individuals. 

Though the country is divided into 
two Germanys, the German people 
are very conscious of belonging to 
one nation. Germans in both East 
and West share a common heritage. 
They take great pride in outstanding 
achievements by Germans in many 
fields. Scientists, such as Wilhelm 
Roentgen, who perfected X rays; 
musicians, such as Ludwig van 
Beethoven and Richard Wagner: 
writers, such as Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, Friedrich von Schiller, 
Heinrich Heine, and Thomas Mann 
are figures honored throughout the 
world. 


TWO TRADITIONS 


These men represent the finest part 
of the German tradition. Unfortu- 
nately—for all mankind as well as for 
the Germans—there was another tra- 
dition that was strong in Germany. 
Twice during this century, German 
militarism and ambition plunged the 
world into war. The present division 
of the country stems from World 
War II that was brought about by 
Germany's criminal dictator, Adolf 
Hitler (see “On the Front Line of 
the Cold War,” pp. 20-22). 


roared as they pushed him across 
the frontier into West Berlin. 


“Save me!” Comrade Nuschke 
pleaded with the Western police. 
Obligingly, they did. For two days, a 
scared comrade remained in “im- 
perialist” West Berlin. Only after 
Soviet tanks had crushed the East 
Berlin revolt, did Deputy Premier 
Nuschke feel safe to return to East 
Germany . . . and continue to make 
speeches about the “freedoms” en- 
joyed by the workers under Com- 
munist rule. 





Place: WEST GERMANY 


Time: NOW 


Cast: PETER SCHAEFER, 
worker in an automobile plant 


LISBETH SCHAEFER, his wite 


FRED SCHAEFER, 
their 19-year-old son 


RENATE SCHAEFER, 
their 13-year-old daughter 


OFF TO WORK: Lisbeth 
Schaefer affectionately 
says good-by to 19-year-old 
Fred and her husband as 
they leave in the family car. 


TRUSTED EMPLOYEE: Fifty-year- 

old Peter has been with the same auto- 

AN EXCLUSIVE WORLD WEEK PHOTO ESSAY y werd ayy ve Apaloed: + wy hapeniess 
ul checks the final assembly of a car. 
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of her own ABENDESSEN (EVENING MEAL): The entire Schaefer fami! 
th samples sits down to the main meal of the day. It is served 
is making. shortly after Peter and young Fred have returned from work 


URE HOURS: The evening is given over to enjoy- second prize In an International competition for amateurs 
Peter practices on his violin—he plays in a 90-man Lisbeth’s hobby is sewing, and she gives Renate lessons 
sponsored by his factory. Last year, it won Fred listens to the radio—especially to football scores 


4Y CLOSES, the Schaefers enter- 
a late supper. Good talk 

od refreshments 

4 ; 


eed 


easantly along 





THE PEOPLE AND THE RULERS: During the 


left, East Germans stoned Soviet tanks. But when Soviet 


On the Front Line 
of the Cold “War 
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1953 revolt, 


Germany, the cause of two world wars, is today the 


Eastfoto 


Premier Khrushchev, right, visited East Germany, the East 
German puppet government welcomed him amid flowers. 


key area in the conflict between the free world and Soviet imperialism 


HE SOVIET nyet (no) has been 

repeated time and again during 
14 years of negotiations over the 
future of Germany. Since World War 
II ended in 1945, representatives of 
the East and the West have con- 
ferred on this problem for thousands 
of hours. But the Soviet nyets have 
torpedoed all Western plans for 
reuniting Germany. Today, the coun- 
try remains divided—divided into a 
free West Germany and a Commu- 
nist East Germany, a Soviet satellite. 

The most recent talks droned on 
during much of this summer at Ge- 
neva. Once more, the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Soviet Russia could not 
agree on German reunification (see 
page 12). 

Divided today, Germany has been 
divided for most of its history. As 
recently as the middle of the 19th 
century, the area was made up of 
many states, each with its own ruler. 
The King of Prussia was one of the 
most important. Most of his lands 
were in northeast Germany, and his 
capital was Berlin. It was Prussia 


that fused the German states into 
one German empire. To achieve this, 
Prussia fought and defeated Den- 
mark, Austria, and France. 

In 1871, the Prussian king became 
the first emperor of Germany. And 
united Germany developed the most 
powerful army in Europe. 

Germany unleashed the First World 
War in 1914. Four years later, 
French, British, and American armies 
crushed Germany, and her emperor 
abdicated. 

Vanquished Germany set up a 
democratic republic. But it was un- 
dermined by two extremist groups— 
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the Communists and the Nazis. The 
top Nazi was Adolf Hitler. He 
called himself fuehrer, or “leader,” 
and told the Germans that they were 
a “master race,” superior to all other 
people. 

During a worldwide economic de- 
pression, in 1933, Hitler came to 
power. He promised jobs to millions 
of unemployed workers and unjustly 
charged the Jews with responsibility 
for all of Germany’s ills. 

Hitler became a brutal dictator. 
He ordered the slaughter of six mil- 
lion Jews throughout Europe. And 
those Germans who spoke out 
against him were arrested or shot. 

By 1938, Hitler was ready to grab 
territory beyond Germany’s borders. 
First, he seized Austria, then Czech- 
oslovakia. Next, in 1939, he made 
an alliance with Soviet Russia, and 
the two dictatorships attacked and 
divided Poland. 

Britain and France promptly de- 
clared war on Germany. France was 
quickly overwhelmed, but Britain 
held out. It won some relief in 1941 
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when Germany turned on the So- 
viets.. And in December of that year, 
the U. S. came into the war—after a 
surprise attack by Japan, Germany’s 
ally. 

The tide of war slowly turned 
against the Nazis. In 1945, Allied 
armies stormed into Germany from 
all sides. Hitler committed suicide, 
and the long conflict ended. 

Germany's government was abol- 
ished, and the U. S., Britain, France, 
and Soviet Russia occupied the coun- 
try. Each controlled one zone (part) 
of Germany. Berlin, deep within the 
Soviet zone, was divided into West 
Berlin (ruled by the U. S., Britain, 
and France), and East Berlin (ruled 
by Soviet Russia). 

This division of Germany was 
meant to be temporary. After the 
German people had proved that they 
had renounced militarism, the coun- 
try was to be reunited. But the So- 
viets blocked all moves toward re- 
unification. Clearly, they intended to 
keep control of East Germany. 


PRESIDENT: This 
summer, Dr. Hein- 
rich Luebke was 
elected to the 
presidency of free 
West Germany. 


The Roy Bernard Co 


They sought, also, to seize West 
Berlin. In 1948, the Soviets tried 
to oust the Western Allies by a 
blockade. But by the famous Berlin 
airlift, U. S. and British planes sup- 
plied the beleaguered city. The air- 
lift saved West Berlin, and the So- 
viets abandoned the blockade. 

Unable to unite Germany, the 
Western powers merged their three 
zones and gave West Germany its 
independence. To assist the country 
to rebuild its economy, the U. S. 
poured out more than $3,500,000,000. 

The West Germans drew up a 
democratic constitution. The country 
is made up of ten states, each with 
its own local government. The fed- 
eral parliament consists of two 
chambers. The more powerful is the 
lower chamber—the Bundestag. Its 
members are elected for four years. 

The upper chamber, the Bundes- 
rat, is made up of members ap- 
pointed by the state governments. 
Its main purpose is to give advice 
and represent the states’ interests. 


The chief executive is the Federal 
Chancellor (prime minister). He is 
elected by the party with a majority 
in the Bundestag. Since 1949, Konrad 
Adenauer (kon-RAHD  AH-den- 
NOW-er) has held this post (see 
column at right). 

As head of state, the President is 
elected by a convention of the Bun- 
destag and persons chosen by the 
state assemblies. His duties are main- 
ly ceremonial. 

. Incontrast, East Germany is a dic- 
tatorship. The East German Com- 
munist party, headed by Walter UI- 
bricht, runs the country. But UI- 
bricht is a puppet, taking orders 
from Moscow. As window-dressing, 
there are “elections” in which the 
voters can cast ballots only for can- 
didates selected by the Communists. 

Since it became self-governing in 
1949, West Germany has been led 
by Chancellor Adenauer. He heads 
the Christian Democratic Union 
(C. D. U.) a middle-of-the-road, 
pro-Western party. In the latest 
election, held in 1957, the C. D. U. 
won 270 of the 497 seats in the Bun- 
destag, giving it a handy majority. 


ADENAUER STAYS ON 


Last summer, the election of a 
new President loomed. The 83-year- 
old Adenauer was ready to quit as 
Chancellor and seek election as Pres- 
ident. Later, he announced that the 
international situation was so tense 
that he preferred to remain in the 
more powerful post of Chancellor. 

Gathering in West Berlin, the con- 
vention that elects the President 
chose Dr. Heinrich Luebke. He is 
scheduled to take office this week. 

Konrad Adenauer, perhaps more 
than any other individual, has helped 
shape West German policies. Under 
his leadership, West Germany joined 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). This alliance of 13 
free European powers, the U.S., and 
Canada, is the main shield against 
Communist aggression in Europe. 
By agreement with West Germany, 
the U. S. and other NATO powers 
station troops in West Germany. 

Recently, too, the traditional rival- 
ry between France and Germany 
has ended. The problem of the Saar 
—long in dispute between the two 
countries—has been solved. (See 
article on p. 22.) 

This is part of a bigger move- 
ment, founded on Franco-German 
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THE MAN ON, OUR COVER 


Drawn for “World Week” by Brandel 


KONRAD ADENAUER is a man 
who is not easily frightened, As 
Chancellor of West Germany, he 
has never given an inch to the 
Soviets—not even when they threat- 
ened war over West Berlin. 

Adenauer was born in Cologne 
83 years ago. And the people of 
this city learned to know him well, 
for he was its Lord Mayor for 
16 years. 

A fearless opponent of Hitler 
and his Nazi party, Adenauer once 
ordered the Nazi swastika flags 
ripped down when Hitler was 
campaigning in Cologne. Hitler re- 
membered this, and when he came 
to power he dismissed Adenauer 
from his post. Twice, he was jailed 
by the Nazis. 

In postwar West Germany, Ad- 
enauer helped found a strongly 
pro-Western party, the Christian 
Democratic Union (C. D. U.). At 
that time food was scarce, and he 
carried a few slices of bread in his 
briefcase as he traveled from city 
to city, organizing the C. D. U. 

In the 1949 elections, the C.D.U. 
emerged as the leading party and 
Adenauer was chosen to head West 
Germany’s government. He has 
continued to win elections and 
head the government ever ‘since. 
But he may retire in 1961. 

Precise and self-assured, he runs 
his cabinet meetings like clockwork 
—wasting no words. “The Chan- 
cellor uses only 750 German words,” 
one politician said, “but he uses 
each one exactly right.” 

Until recently, Adenauer seemed 
tireless, but now he must spare 
himself, This means that he works 
only 10 hours a day! He relaxes 
by tending the roses in his garden. 
Also he enjoys visits from his 19 
grandchildren who are growing up 
in a democracy he did so much to 
create. 





France and Germany 
End Centuries-Old Dispute 


SAARLANDERS 
RETURN ‘HOME’ 


" EUNIFICATION” is no 
problem when the parties 

concerned are democratic govern- 
ments. Unlike the larger dispute 
between East and West over 
German unification, a smaller dis- 
pute between France and West 
Germany over the Saar was set- 
tled reasonably and amicably. 

This summer, the Saar—a 991- 
square-mile territory on the bor- 
ders of France and Germany—was 
reunited with West Germany 

For centuries, France and Ger- 
many have fought each other. 
And the Saar has been batted to 
and fro like a shuttlecock between 
the two countries. During the 17th 
and 18th centuries it was French. 
It changed hands when Prussia 
annexed the territory after Napo- 
leon’s defeat in 1815. 


“BLACK GOLD” 


By the end of World War I, 
the Saar had assumed major im 
portance, because of its rich coal 
mines. France took over the Saar 
coal mines from defeated Ger- 
many, and the Saar was merged 
with France economically. Poli- 
tically, it was placed under a 
League of Nations trusteeship. 
(The League, set up after World 
War I, was an international peace 
organization similar to the United 
Nations. ) 

In 1935, the Saar again changed 
hands. Ip a plebiscite (popular 
vote), supervised by the League, 
the Saarlanders voted to rejoin 
Germany. 

Then came the end of World 
War II in 1945, and the French 
were back. They re-occupied the 
territory. Again, the Saar was 
merged economically with France. 

The 996,000 Saarlanders, how- 
ever, are German-speaking and 
wanted their land to be part of 
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BARRIER GOES: A customhouse sign 
is removed from the border be- 
tween the Saar and West Germany. 


Germany. This became feasible 
a few years ago when French and 
German statesmen decided that 
the two countries were to forget 
their old quarrels and cooperate 
in a free Western Europe. 

A compromise was worked out 
whereby France's economic inter- 
ests in the Saar were safeguarded 
while the territory was allowed to 
reunite with West Germany. Un 
der the agreement, French steel 
mills dre to obtain 44,000,000 tons 
of Saar coal at an agreed price 
during a period of 25 years. More 
over, the French were granted 
the right, during this time, to ex- 
port more than $260,000,000 worth 
of goods to the Saar each year 
without paying any custom du- 
ties 

On July 15, the last barriers 
between the Saar and West Ger- 
many were torn down. The Saar 
had bec ome, once more, a part of 
Germany 

The beauty of the solution of 
the Saar problem is that it has 
made everyone happy. The West 
Germans are happy because they 
have regained lost territory. The 
French are happy because they 
retain the Saar’s coal. And the 
Saarlanders are happy because 
they have returned “home.” 


Continued from page 21) 


collaboration. Adenauer is forging 
close links with several West Eu- 
ropean nations. Jointly, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and tiny Luxembourg 
formed the European Common Mar- 
ket. This will eliminate tariffs among 
the six nations. Also, the European 
Coal and Steel Community pools the 
coal, iron, and steel resources of the 
six nations. And Euratom promotes 
peaceful uses of atomic energy among 
the six 

But the overriding issue has been 

and continues to be—the forced divi- 
sion of Germany. According to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, the only solution 
to this problem is to hold free, 
supervised elections in all Germany, 
both East and West. The German 
people—unhampered—would choose 
the kind of government they want. 
This position, supported by the over- 
whelming majority of the Germans, 
is also upheld by the Western de- 
mocracies 

Germany is a time-bomb ticking 
away on the very front line of the 
cold war. So long as Germany re- 
mains divided, it constitutes a threat 
to the peace of Europe, and the 
peace of the world. 





Words in the News 


cold war (p. 14)—The struggle be- 
tween the free world and Soviet im- 
perialism. This worldwide conflict is 
pressed forward on political, economic, 
and propaganda fronts, On occasions, 
such as Korea, the Soviets have trans- 
formed the cold war into a shooting 
Wal 

satellite (p. 20)—In astronomy, a 
bodv, such as the Moon, that revolves 
around a larger body — such as_ the 
Earth. In politics, a country politicall) 
and economically dominated by a 
stronger country. 

parliament (p. 21) — The national 
lawmaking body of a_ representative 
elected by the people. In 
i parliamentary system (as in West 
Germany or Britain), the chief execu 
tive—called the chancellor or prime 
minister—and his cabinet must be mem- 
bers of parliament. If they lose the 
confidence of parliament, they must 


} 
aqaemocracy 


resign or call for a new election. 


Say It Right! 


Goethe (p 16)—GER-te. 

Bundestag (p. 21)—boon-des-TAHG 
Bundesrat (p. 21 )—boon-des-RAHT 
Luebke (p. 21)—LOOB-ke. 





AT WORK 
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EYES ON THE FUTURE: It’s only a model of a jet plane, but these two Civil 
Air Patrol cadets can easily imagine themselves flying the real thing—someday. 


Their Heads Are in the Clouds 


World Week visits Mitchel Air Force Base in New York 


where Civil Air Patrol cadets learn what it takes to become airmen 


IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Roseanne 

Carella tightened her parachute 
belt and snuggled into the co-pilot’s 
seat. 

“All set?” asked Major John De- 
Witt, a veteran pilot of World War II 
bombing missions. Roseanne nodded 
“Yes.” 

The  twin-engined Beechcraft 
roared down the runway at Mitchel 
Air Force Base, New York, climbed 
rapidly to an altitude of 3,000 feet, 
then headed out for a brief sortie 
above the Long Island coastline. 

Thirty minutes later the plane re- 
turned to its base. World Week asked 
Roseanne how she had enjoyed her 
“orientation” flight. “Nothing can 


beat flying,” she replied, her blue 
eyes sparkling with excitement. As 
a Civil Air Patrol cadet, Roseanne 
has been up in planes half a dozen 
times—in everything from Piper Cubs 
to Air Force bombers. “But each 
flight,” she explained, “is as thrilling 
as the last.” 

Roseanne is an attractive, red- 
haired senior at Welden E. Howitt 
High School in Farmingdale, New 
York. She joined CAP more than 
two years ago because planes—and 
pilots—“always fascinated me.” This 
summer Roseanne had the oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with both during a two-week en- 
campment at Mitchel A. F. Base. 


BRIEFING: No wonder these cadets are paying attention. Here's the lowdown on 
life in the service from one man who should know—a seasoned Air Force sergeant. 


CAP is an arm of the Air Force. 
(Its members are all civilian volun- 
teers, but they wear the Air Force 
blue uniform with a special CAP 
insigne.) At weekly meetings, air- 
minded boys and girls attend courses 
in communications, aviation, and 
rocketry. They also visit aircraft 
plants and receive pre-flight train- 
ing. 

Today there are some 39,000 teen- 
agers in CAP. For each one of them 
summer encampment is the high 
point of his cadet career. Here’s what 
it was like for the 315 CAP cadets 
who spent two weeks at Mitchel 
A. F. Base this summer. 


EARLY RISERS 

A typical day begins with re- 
veille—at 5:30 in the morning! 
Five minutes to get washed and 
dressed, then roll call in front of the 
barracks. The boys are quartered in 
the usual G.I. barracks on the base. 
The girls live in barracks that were 
once used by the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force. 

After roll call, you have 20 minutes 
in which to make up your bunk. And 
it better be neat! If not, your flight 
leader (a senior CAP cadet) will rip 
off the blankets and make you do 
it over again. 

Next comes breakfast, or rather 





PRETTY PILOT: Meet Roseanne Carella, a high school senior from Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Roseanne won this year’s Miss CAP Beauty Queen title at Mitchel A.F. Base. 


chow. It is the boys who pull kitchen 
police duty in the mess hall. To be 
sure, the girls are pleased with this 
arrangement. “After all,” one of them 
told World Week, “we work in the 
kitchen at home. It’s about time the 
boys had a crack at it.” 

Classes begin at 8 o'clock and con- 
tinue until 4:40 in the afternoon 
There is a break at noon for chow, 
and in the afternoon, another break 
for a gym-and-drill period. But most 
of the day is filled with courses in 
aircraft maintenance, sea and air res 
cue, chemical warfare, and _ just 
about everything else that military 
aeronautics has to offer. 

High on the list of favorite courses 
is a session in an Air Force high 
altitude chamber. Here the cadets 
learn how oxygen equipment oper- 
ates and how to use it when flying 
high above the clouds. 


STRAIGHT SHOOTIN’ 


Another popular course is pistol 
firing. Forty-five caliber pistols are 
used to hit targets about 100 feet 
away. On the range the girls have 
demonstrated that good marksman- 
ship is not exclusively a male talent. 
One member of the fair sex scored 
seven out of seven—a record that the 
hoys found hard to equal. 

But there is considerable time left 
for recreation. Movies are shown 
every night and dances are held for 
the cadets, There is also one Sunday 


picnic during the two-week en- 
campment. 

‘And dont forget the ‘G.I. par- 
Cadet Robert A. Gerard re 
minded us. Robert is a 
Archbishop Stepinac High School in 
White Plains, New York. He’s been 
in CAP for three years and hopes to 
make a career for himself in the Air 


Force after graduating from high 


ties,’ 


senior at 


S¢ hool 

“Armed only with a brush and a 
bucketful of soapy water,” explained 
Robert, “we bar- 
racks floor until it really 
Maybe nobody would call this fun 
But I get a kick out of it.” 

Barracks aren't the only thing that 


scrub down our 


gleams 


must be kept spick-and-span. The 
cadets also have to “pass inspection” 
in their Air Force dress uniforms. 

Trousers must be pressed, shoes 
shined, and skirts starched. In fact, 
the skirts are so well starched that 
they can “stand” on their own hems, 
when placed on the floor. 

Lights are turned out early in the 
barracks—at 9:20 in the evening. But 
no cadet has yet been heard to com- 
plain that he or she can't get to 
sleep. The only problem is in getting 
up the next morning by dawn’s early 
light. 

THE BIG DAY 


The two-week encampment ends 
with “graduation exercises.” To the 
beat of an Air Force band, the cadets 
parade smartly before the command- 


ing officer. Afterwards, Certificates 
of Proficiency are awarded to each 
cadet who has successfully complet- 
ed all the courses. With this certifi- 
cate, a cadet may enter the Air Force 
with the rank of Airman Third Class. 

On their last evening at Mitchel 
Air Force Base, the cadets attend a 
“senior prom.” The high point of the 
prom is the crowning of Miss CAP 
Beauty Queen. This year the winner 
was Roseanne Carella (see photo, 
above). 

Roseanne is looking forward to a 
career in aviation after she gradu- 
from high school next June. 
“I'd like to specialize in ground 
operations,” she told World Week 
“and work in an airport control tow- 
er. Gee,” she added, smiling beneath 
her Beauty Queen crown, “my head 
is already in the clouds.” 

-LEONARD BERKOWE 


ates 


DRIP-DRY? The washing machine may be automatic, but these cadets know that 
their blouses will have to be neatly ironed before they can “pass inspection.” 





The Story Behind 


The Hall of Fame 


for Great 


Americans 


New York University photo 


DISTINGUISHED COMPANY: Only 86 men and women have 
been elected to the Hall of Fame since it was founded in 1900. 


... also announcing a new series in World Week plus cash prizes to our readers 


ig gerne are now in order. 
! This year thousands of citizens 
from coast to coast will submit the 
name of their candidates for election 
to America’s Hall of Fame. He could 
be an outstanding soldier or states- 
man, an artist or scientist, a business- 
man or explorer. There are only 
three requirements for eligibility: 
The candidate must have been an 
American citizen, who made his 
home in the United States, and who 
has been dead for 25 years or more. 


HOW SELECTIONS ARE MADE 


Nominations will be accepted at 
the Hall of Fame until April 1, 1960. 
After that, a ballot will be drawn 
up and presented to a College of 
Electors. The College is composed 
of 151 distinguished Americans rep- 
resenting every state in the Union. 
Each elector is a leader in his field 

government or education, the arts, 
sciences, or business. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of the Supreme Court 
and former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver are among the electors of the 
Hall of Fame. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has served as an elector 

» the past. 

The College of Electors can choose 
a maximum of seven persons to be 
enshrined in the Hall of Fame. To 
be elected, a candidate must secure 
a majority of the votes cast by the 


College of Electors. Elections are 
held every five years. Since the Hall 
of Fame was founded, in 1900, 86 
men and women have been elected 
to this national shrine. 

The Hall of Fame is located on 
the campus of New York University, 
at the summit of University Heights 
in New York City. On this historic 
site—183 years ago—muskets cracked 
and cannons roared as General Wash- 
ington’s army battled the British. To- 
day the heights are dominated by 
an open-air colonnade winding for 
a quarter of a mile, high above the 
Harlem River. Inside the colonnade 
are the bronze busts of the Great 
Americans who have earned their 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 

Here you will find the busts of 
many of the nation’s Founding Fa- 
thers — George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, 
among others. There are busts of 12 
Presidents; of writers Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
of inventors Robert Fulton and Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. Here, too, are 
the busts of our great military heroes. 
Generals Ulysses S. Grant and Rob- 
ert E. Lee led opposing armies dur- 
ing the Civil War. But their busts 
stand side by side in the Hall of 
Fame—a symbol of our country’s 
unity. 

Under governing the 


the rules 


election to the Hall of Fame, candi- 
dates who receive 20 or more votes 
in one election—but less than a 
majority—are automatically placed 
on the ballot for the next election. 
In the 1955 voting, seven candidates 
won this privilege. They were: natu- 
ralist Luther Burbank, industrialist 
Andrew Carnegie, educator Charles 
W. Eliot, artist Winslow Homer. 
philosopher William James, com- 
poser Edward A. MacDowell, and 
essayist Henry David Thoreau. 


NAME YOUR CHOICE 


Who do YOU think should be 
nominated for the 1960 election? 
Why not send the name of you 
candidate to World Week, together 
with a letter explaining the reasons 
for your choice. A $5 prize will be 
awarded to writers of the best let 
ters. Winning letters will be pub 
lished in Say What You Please, our 
Letters to the Editor column. (For 
details, see page 32. ) 

Starting in this week’s issue, World 
Week presents a new series of arti 
cles called “Our Nation’s Immortals.’ 
Week after week you will meet the 
men and women who have been 
honored in the Hall of Fame. They 
will be presented chronologically, in 
the order of their birth. 

The first in our series is Roger 
Williams—see next page 
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ROGER WILLIAMS 


T WAS THE YEAR 1635. A lonely 

figure—cold, half-starved, and weary 
—wandered through the snow-covered 
New England forest. Roger Williams 
had fled from his enemies in Boston. 
Now he was seeking a haven in the 
wilderness. 

Day by day he pressed on through 
swirling blizzards, following the old 
Indian trails. In Massachusetts, his wife 
waited anxiously for word of him. 
Through the long winter months there 
was no news. 

At last spring came and with it 
glad tidings. Roger Williams was alive! 
Friendly Indians had sheltered him. 
And, together with a few followers 
who had joined him, Williams had 
founded a tiny settlement. He called 
it Providence, for “God’s merciful prov 
idence” had led him there. 

Soon friends from Massachusetts and 
from England flocked to the new settle 
ment. A cluster of log cabins sprang up. 
More land was purchased from the 
Indians. A government was organized. 
Then, in 1644, Williams went to Eng- 
land and obtained a royal charter. A 
new colony was founded, later to be 
come our smallest state—Rhode Island 

Williams proclaimed his colony to 
be a “shelter for the poor and perse- 
cuted.” He wrote, “No person shall be 
molested or questioned for the matters 
of his conscience to God.” There was 
to be complete religious freedom. It 
was for this ideal that Roger Williams 
had fought all his life—first in his native 
England, then in the New World. 

No one knows exactly when Roger 
Williams was born. The most probable 
date is 1601. Roger's father 
prosperous merchant and the family 
lived comfortably in London. 

Young Roger grew up under the 
reign of James I. It 
tumult, both religious and political, in 
England. At an early age, Roger 


was a 


was a time of 


was 


YC 


converted to Puritanism, a religious sect 
which wanted to “purify” the estab- 
lished Church of England of its elab- 
orate ceremonies. He soon became 
imbued with the Puritan’s love of lib- 
erty and independence of thought. 
This conversion to Puritanism shaped 
Williams’ entire life. He decided to 
study for the ministry went to 
Cambridge University. Later, as an or- 


and 


dained minister, he obtained a post as 
chaplain. But his future seemed bleak 
The young minister's outspoken views 
on freedom of worship had aroused 
the criticism of the authorities. In the 
England of Williams’ youth, Puritanism 
was considered a dangerous doctrine 
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; To proclaim a true and absolute 
; soul freedom to all the people of the 
land impartially so that no person be 
forced to pray, nor pray otherwise than 
as his soul believeth and consenteth” 
—Roger Williams, 1601-1683. 


Elected in 1920 by 66 votes. Tablet 
. a 


; 
| 
| 
| 


unveiled in 1921. 
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At about this time he met his future 
wife, Mary Barnard. They became in- 
terested in the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany, a group of Puritans who had 
obtained a charter for an American 
colony. On December 1, 1630, Williams 
and his wife set sail for the New World. 

The voyage took two months. Wil- 
liams had ample time to ponder the 
lesson he had learned in England: Reli- 
gious liberty is in danger whenever 
the church and state are not separated. 
By the time. he reached Massachusetts, 
Williams had formulated his views. 

In Boston, however, he found that 
the Puritan fathers ruled both churcn 
and colony. Consequently he decided 
to refuse their offer of a pulpit. Instead 


We 


he accepted a call to the Pilgrim church 
in Salem. 

The civil authorities in Boston were 
furious when they learned of Williams’ 
decision. They promptly proceeded to 
block his appointment to Salem. Wil- 
liams was forced to move on. This time 
he went to Plymouth. 

There, Williams led a sort of dual 
life—as a map of action and as a man 
of thought. By day he ploughed: his 
fields and worked as a carpenter. By 
night he studied the Holy Writ. On 
Sundays he preached long, fiery, elo- 
quent sermons, 

Soon Williams made a name for him- 
self. In 1633 he was invited back to 
Salem. But he continued to speak 
his mind freely. Civil governments, he 
thundered, had no right to intervene 
in matters of religion. 

Once again he became a center of 
controversy. Neither the clergy nor the 
courts could force him to retract his 
statements. Finally, in 1635, the Gen- 
eral Court passed sentence on him. 
Faced with deportation back to Eng- 
land, Williams fled into the wilderness 
and founded his own colony, Provi 
dence. 

“God requireth not,” Williams de 
clared, “a uniformity of Religion.” Un 
der his leadership, Providence became 
a place where all men could worship 
as they pleased. The first Baptist Church 
in America was founded in Providence 
in 1639; the first Jewish Congregation 
in 1658. The Quakers, then hated and 
hunted throughout New England, found 
refuge there in 1656. 

In the years that followed, the ideal 
for which’ Williams had fought spread 
far beyond Providence. The principle 
of religious liberty became part of the 
American tradition. In 1789—106 years 
after the death of Roger Williams—this 
principle was enshrined forever in the 
nation’s Bill of Rights. 


ye 32. 





grow THE AVERAGE AMERI- 
\7 CAN a picture of hungry children 
huddled in a refugee camp and he is 
likely to ask, “Can’t we bring at least 
some of them over here?” 

Our country is known throughout the 
world for its generosity toward less 
fortunate people. Since World War II, 
the U. S. has spent vast sums of money 
to aid refugees overseas. In addition, 
we have admitted some 2,500,000 im- 
migrants to our shores. That’s more than 
the total population of the state of 
Washington! 

However, despite our efforts and 
those of other free nations, the refugee 
problem persists. The United Nations 
estimates that there are about 15,000,- 
(00 homeless people scattered through- 
out the four corners of the earth. Many 
were forced to leave their native lands 
in the aftermath of war. Most of them 
fled from Communist tyranny. 

In Western Europe alone, there are 
120 refugee camps. These camps are 
crowded with people who escaped 
through the Iron Curtain to live in 
freedom. They would like to begin a 
new life—but where? 

lo some Americans the obvious an- 
swer is: Let them come here. Since the 
United States is the undisputed leader 
of the free world, they argue, it is our 
responsibility to help these victims of 
communism. We could hardly do less. 
Other Americans, however, warn that 
it would be disastrous to open our doors 
wide to all comers. 


CALL TO ACTION 


Last spring President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower called a special conference 
in Washington. Many leading figures 
from all parts of the country were 
invited. The purpose: to suggest how 
America could best participate in the 
World Refugee Year, which began on 
July 1. Under U. N. sponsorship, our 
country has joined forces with more 
than 50 other nations of the free world 
to assist the homeless. Only Soviet Rus- 
sia and her satellites oppose the project. 

After two days of meetings, the con- 
ference approved an important resolu- 
tion. The resolution urged Congress to 
alter our present immigration laws in 
order to admit more refugees into our 
country. Under the present law, 200,- 
000 immigrants may be admitted each 
vear. 

Within the next few months, Con- 
gress must decide whether to modify 
the law. Opponents and supporters of 
the present law are now. girding for 
battle. Both sides point to the history 
of America to buttress their respective 
arguments. Let’s see why. 

In the early years of our republic, 
the doors were wide open. All that a 
would-be immigrant needed was the 
fare to pay his ocean passage to Amer- 


Should 


Unele Sam Dust Off 
The Welcome Mat? 


The launching of the World Refugee Year 


sparks re-examination of our immigration laws 


ica. The Founding Fathers welcomed 
all newcomers eager to stake out a new 
life in the new nation. 

Even in America’s infancy, however, 
some people opposed immigration. In 
1797 one Congressman argued that 
the republic already had too many 
people and that immigration should 
therefore be halted. 

But Congress maintained a policy of 
the “open door.” Soon the trickle of 
immigrants swelled to a flood. In 
Europe, millions were landless. In 
America, the wide frontier beckoned 
to the bold and the adventurous. 

During the early 19th century, new 


arrivals poured in mostly from northern 
and western Europe. Britain, Ireland 
Germany, and the Scandinavian coun 
tries contributed the lion's share. On the 
West Coast, however, thousands of 
Chinese laborers also were being 
bréught in to build the western rail- 
roads. Accustomed to a low standard of 
living in their native land, the Chinese 
proved willing to work long and hard 
hours for small wages. 

Fear that cheap, imported 
would drive down the American wage 
scale prompted Congress to adopt the 
first Federal curb on immigration. In 
1882 the Chinese Exclusion Act was 
passed. It barred Chinese laborers from 
entry into the U. S. thereafter. 

Meanwhile emigration to the VU. S. 
from other parts of the world reached 
new heights. Between 1905 and 1914 
some 10,000,000 immigrants passed 
through America’s doors. More than 75 
per cent of these people were from 


labor 
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southern and eastern Europe—Italians, 
Austrians, Russians, and Hungarians. 
With the frontier gone, they huddled 
together in America’s teeming cities. 

The outbreak of World War I 
thinned the flood of immigrants to a 
trickle. But it started to flow again in 
the early 1920's, after peace was 
restored. 


TIME TO CLOSE THE DOOR? 


Few denied that large-scale immigra 
tion had contributed greatly to Amer 
ica’s wealth, Immigrants provided the 
labor force needed to build the might- 
iest industrial nation in history. Immi- 
grants gave us the typewriter, the 
telephone, the electric elevator, the 
blast furnace, and a host of other mod- 
ern inventions. But was it time to call 
a halt to the steady influx of new- 
comers? 

In the midst of this debate came the 
depression of 1921. Millions of Amer- 
icans were thrown out of work. Con- 
tinued immigration, it was feared, 
would only add to the number of un 
employed. Consequently, in 1924 an 
alarmed Congress decided on a policy 
of “restrictive immigration.” A new 
Immigration Act was passed. 

The core of the 1924 law 
National Origins Quota System. This 
was a method of assigning to each 
country a quota, or share, of the total 
number of immigrants permitted each 
year to enter the U. S. Each European 
country was allowed to send a quota 
of immigrants—in proportion to the 
number of persons of that national 
origin living in the U. S. in 1920. (No 
quotas, however, were imposed on im- 
migration from our sister republics of 
North and South America. ) 

The law provided for the admission 


was the 
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NEW ARRIVALS: Are these proud parents 
looking at Miss America of 1978? 


of a total of 154,000 immigrants a yea: 
But since most people living in the U.S 
in 1920 were of northern and western 
European ancestry, countries in that 
area were heavily favored, 

The national origins system is also 
the basis of our present immigration 
law, passed in 1952. Quotas are still 
determined by the 1920 population 
figures. But, for the first time, quotas 
were assigned to 11 Asian nations. 

Britain, Ireland, and Germany con- 
tinue to receive the bulk of the quota 
permits. In fact, these countries hold, 
among them, more than two thirds of 
the entire world’s quotas. Yet they fill 
only a small percentage of their quotas 
each year. 

During the past decade our nation’s 


immigration policy has been faced with 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSON: It certainly is a big, wide world. But these teen-agers in 
an Austrian refugee camp wonder if there will ever be a place in it for them 


a grave challenge. As President Eisen- 
hower pointed out in a speech to Con- 
gress, “Thousands of men, women, and 
children have fled their homes to es- 
cape Communist aggression. They seek 
asylum in countries that are free. Our 
position of world leadership demands 
that in partnership with other nations 

. we must be in a position to grant 
asylum.” 

To provide such asylum Congress 
has, in the past, enacted special legisla- 
tion. Under this legislation, 750,000 
refugees have been admitted into the 
U. S. since the end of World War II. 
However, the Immigration Act of 1952 
requires that such admissions be 
charged against the future quota of 
each of the respective countries. Thus. 
Greece has “mortgaged” half of her 
national quota until the year 2013 
Estonia until] 2146; Latvia until 2274! 


YEAR OF DECISION 
W.R.Y.—World Refugee 


once again focused attention on 
nation’s immigration policy. How can 
we best participate in this U. N.- 
sponsored project? Should we admit 
more refugees? And, if so, must we 
revise our immigration law in order to 
do it? 

Throughout the free world, cam 
paigns are being launched to raise 
funds for refugee aid during W.R.Y. 
A national committee in Britain has set 
itself a fund-raising target of $5,600,- 
000. In France a similar committee is 
at work. In New Zealand every family 
is being urged to contribute a day’s pay 
for W.R.Y. 

In our own country the U. S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees, a group of prom- 
inent Americans, is promoting U. S. 
participation in W.R.Y. The Committee 
has asked Congress to approve $10,000,- 
000 in refugee aid. In addition, it has 
called for the admission of 20,000 
refugees into the U. S. above and be- 
yond those authorized under existing 
quotas. 

On Capitol Hill, opinion is sharply 
divided on how the U. S. can best meet 
its responsibilities during W.R.Y. Some 
favor scrapping our present immigra- 
tion law. They would set up large: 
quotas for the Eastern 
Europe. Others contend that we can 
help the world’s refugees without alter 
ing our traditional immigration policy 

President Eisenhower has proposed 
that Congress boost our immigration 
quotas by 65,000 and base the quotas 
on the 1950 instead of the 1920 census 
This would admit more people from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

Moreover, the Administration 
asked Congress to admit between 10,- 
000 and 68,000 refugees from Com 
munist tyranny each year on a “parole” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE FUTURE BELONE 
TO THE AIRMAN 


There’s a real future ahead for the trained specialist in 
today’s new Age of Space. It can be your future, if you 
train where the Age of Space is now...in the U.S. Air 
Force. Airmen work on a day-to-day basis with super- 
sonic aircraft, rockets and guided missiles—all fore- 
runners of manned flight into outer space, that soon will 
be. Take your place among these pioneers in the 
U.S. Air Force—the only place where such a broad and 
complete range of Space Age specialty training is avail- 
able to you. For full details, see your local Air Force 
Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-9 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 





Name 





Address. 





City. 
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AASB K now Your World 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Germany 


- gues — 


tton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 


I. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 
1. The symbol on the iron ball stands for 


2. The man in the cartoon represents —___. 
8. The bell suggests that West Germany has a 
form of government. 

4. What does the expression on the man’s face sug- 








gestP 
5. In what way do the East-West talks held this 


summer in Geneva relate to the cartoon? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

Fill in the information: 

1, Which part of divided Germany, East or West, 
can be described as “Soviet Russia’s puppet”? 

2. Does “free Germany” lie to the east or west of 


the Iron Curtain? 
8. Which has the larger population—East or West 





Germany? 
4. True or false? West Berlin is completely sur- 
rounded by the Communist part of divided Germany. 





5. The Saar region is now part of France or Germany? 





6. Name the mountain range to the south of Ger- 


many. 
7. A ship leaving Bremen would enter what large 





body of water? 
8. The River forms part of the 
boundary between France and Germany. 
9. The name of West Germany's Chancellor is 











10. West Germany produces more steel than Soviet 


Russia. True or false? 
11. The Ruhr region is important as a producer of 





what mineral? 
12. Which heads the list of West Germany’s exports— 








machinery or food products? 


18. The capital of West Germany is 


14. Has the farm population of East Germany sup- 
ported or opposed the government’s “cooperative farm” 








program? 
15. Is the German Federal Republic the full name 


for East or West Germany? 


lil. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


__— Germany is defeated in World War I. 
The Berlin “airlift” foils the Soviet blockade. 





Hitler comes to power in Germany. 


Germany is divided into East and West Germany. 


Prussia creates the German Empire. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Explain why Germany is considered to be a key 





to world peace. 





2. Give three reasons which explain why Germany 
has been, and continues to be, one of the leading in- 
dustrial nations in Europe: 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each 
item in Questions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 




















THE SCIENCE OF CARS 





The years ahead are for the imaginative 
and bold. An age of liquid fuels and 
count-downs. Of young scientists hur- 
tling toward outer stars in sealed mis- 
siles. Of speeds approaching that of 
light; distances that dwarf the sun’s 
orbit. 

Meanwhile, back on earth, over 2000 
years have passed since the jet engine 
was first invented when Hero, an Egyp- 
tian scientist, sent jets of steam through 
bent tubes and made a ball spin around. 

Between Hero’s invention and future 
space flight, “earthbound” scientists at 


— Ford Motor Company are at work on 


a new kind of car. It will travel over 
. 





THIS IS THE LEVACAR, “MACH I” 


... somewhere between Hero’s steam kettle and the first spaceship 


500 miles an hour— without wheels! 

A full-scale operating model, the 
Levacar “Mach I,” can actually be seen 
today at the Ford Rotunda in Dearborn, 
Michigan. Three levapads, powerful air 
jets, raise it off the ground 5/1000 ofan 
inch; another jet propels it forward at 
incredible speed. “Mach I” dimensions: 
94” long; 48” high; 54” wide. Con- 
trols are electric. 

“Mach I’ might well foretell to- 
morrow’s high-speed land travel, car- 
rying passengers swiftly over intercity 
distances. This is another example of 
the future-minded thinking at Ford 
Motor Company. 


. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD + THUNDERBIRD + EXNSEL ¢ MERCURY + LINCOLN * CONTINENTAL MARK IV 








Germany—East and West CASH PRIZES 


By Harvey Caughey, North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas 


* Starred words refer to West and East Germany 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
‘7 — ot 4 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject. 
which may drawn 
from History, Art, Sei- 
ence, or any otter field 


of 9 

about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 


will pay $10. yey bk E A K Y E ! 


include puzzle gn, 


definitions, answers on 

separate sheets | 
with answers filled ‘ HEAR YE! 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. Announcing... 


cannot be returned. Give World Week’s 
Sa cas Sek “HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST’’ 


How’s your knowledge of Amer- 


ACROSS DOWN ican history? Do you think you 
know the men and women who 


helped make our nation great? 














































































































West German Chancellor (initials). . ; 
Capital of West Germany. } Well, here’s your chance to find 


Employ. $ out—and to win a cash prize while 
Northeast (abbr.). doing it! 
. Seventh note of the musical scale. } =: Just send us a letter (of not more 


. Lower house of the West German 
parliament. 
. Got out of bed. 
Nazi Germany’s European ally dur- 
ing World War II. 
8. “E pluribus unum” means ——— out 
of many. 


Homonym for eight. than 100 words) stating who YOU 
Style of dress. — 7 think should be elected to the Hall 
le of thee. > of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
The Pelican State (abbr.). own words—the reasons for your 

choice. Be sure to write your name, 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
abbr.). home address, and school in upper 


: “Lt: » U. S. Secretary of Agriculture (first | left-hand corner. 
21. Hitler “blitzed” this country suc- ; a : ; 
ee The best letters will be published 
| 


> oe CO bo = 


~l 


oO 


. Gave food to. 

. The Hitler —— ended on May 7, 
1945 with Germany’s surrender 

. Members of Hitler’s political party 





cessfully (abbr.). name ) : : : 

3. Mineral-bearing rock Cease living. in Say What You Please, our Let- 
t wy : C a Minist fE Hitler was known as Der — ters to the Editor column. If your 
yi oe oe ee oe : Hitler s secret police. letter is chosen, World Week will 

(initials). 22. World War II began when the Nazis = 
i " send you a $5 cash award. 
. Electrically charged particle attacked these people 32 s ae 
. “3s , You can pick any Great Amer- 
. Anger. German “drive to the east,” — 
( Iste 
°30. He told the Germans they were a nach Osten 
a ET It is (contraction ) ss ; ; 
‘s By ima ; 27. Mesh used to catch fish qualifications. Your candidate must 
31. The present mayor of West Berlin Wrath. have been dead for 25 years or 
32. Place. 9. Finish more. And he must not be one of 
34. Terminate. Fascist alliance of World War II. > the 86 Great Americans already 
°35. Chairman of the West German Social } Exclamation of laughter. elected to the Hall of Fame. (See 
Democratic Party (initials) 7. Ensign (abbr.). pages 25-26.) 
36. A lumberjack’s tool. 39. Make dirty. ~-2 esate cE 
; . r The contest is open to all stu- 
38. Opposite of down. A coffeehouse. $4 1 Tieadinn T teed 18.3 
*40. This river, Germany's longest, emp Exist. dents in Grac es 4 through 12, in 
ties into the North Sea. 3. Authors & Composers Union (abbr.). any public, private, or parochial 
42. Snake that crushes its prey . Not on, school in the United States and its 
44. Donkey. 46. Iron (chemical symbol), possessions. 
45. Bungling, stupid person. Hitler’s deputy, ~ udolph -— ess Address all letters to: Editor, 
°47. a" government was called the eae! World Week, 33 West 42d Street, 
rire ae aan 8. Half (abbr.). New York 36 , 
a Sse New York 36, N.Y. 
49. Put forward for consideration . The United States __ America. de 
°51. Hitler’s air force. Ancient Egyptian sun god, Eee 


ican—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 














Mr. Chaucer could have used one... an Olympia Precision Portable! 


... Who couldn’t, for this handsome, compact Olympia portable is a handy asset for anyone... from 
Canterbury correspondents to California coeds! Fully-equipped with the most advanced and worth- 
while typing features, the precision-built Olympia makes short work of any assignment—easier, 
faster, finer. Your choice of seven smart colors. Costs just pennies a day to own. Full one-year 
national warranty, too. See one today—see why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 


siuuidutanietabatateedateniaieiteieten 


GET THE FULL STORY—SET TO MUSIC—FREE! ] 
For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You'll receive an actual 3344 R.P.M. | 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with ry 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. ‘ 
OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S1 ! 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6,N.Y. ' 
| 
| 
i 
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Name 





Address 
City Zone State 
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Enroll now in the first nation-wide television 
chemistry course for college credit! In color. 
On September 28th, the award-winning educational television 


program, “Continental Classroom,” begins its second year on 
the NBC Television Network with a new two-semester college- 
level course in Modern Chemistry. Produced in cooperation with 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the American Chemical Society, it will be televised in color, 
Monday through Friday, from 6:30 to 7:00 am local time. Dr. 
John F. Baxter, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Florida, will teach the course. Nobel Prize-winning chemists and 


other famous scientists will be guest lecturers. In addition to the 





* new 160 lecture-demonstrations in chemistry, last year’s Atomic 


Age Physics course will be repeated Monday through Friday, 
6:00 to 6:30 am. Continental Classrocm is being made possible 
through the co-operation of Bell Telephone System, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., The Ford Foundation, General Foods 
Fund, International Business Machines, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Founda- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, Standard Oil Company. of 


California, Union Carbide Corporation, and United States Steel. 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 
WEEKDAYS 6-7 AM ON THE 
NBG TELEVISION NETWORK 





CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 


You may register for full credit 
at any of the following colleges: 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College, 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagetall 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas A & M College, College Heights 
Arkansas State College, State College 
CALIFORNIA 


San Diego State College 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain State Teachers College 
University of Hartfierd 
CEORCIA 
Valdosta State College 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moseow 
ILLINOIS 
Greenville College 
Mundelein College, Chicago 
Northern Mlinois University, DeKalb 
Quincy College 
INDIANA 
Bediana State Teachers College, Terre Hawee 
IOWA 
Clarke College, Dubuque 
lowa State University, Ames 
Morningside College, Sioux City 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
Westmar College, LeMars 
KANSAS 
Kansas State Teachers > Emporis 
Washburn University of Topeka 
McPherson College 
KENTUCKY 
Nazareth College, Louisville 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of , Baltimore 
University of Maryland, College Park 
MICHIGAN 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Bemidji State College 
MISSISSIPPI 
Delta State College, Cleveland 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College 
MISSOURI 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kearney State Teachers College 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Plymouth Teachers College 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair State College 
NEW YORK 
Yeshiva University 
Agricultural & Technical Institute, Farmingdale 
Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
Niagara University 
State University College for Teachers 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Albany 


Bennett College, Greensboro 
East Carolina College, Greenville 
Western Caroline College, Cullowhee 
OHIO 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 
Miami University, Oxford 
Mount Union College, Alliance 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
University of Cincinnati 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Phillipe University, Enid 
OREGON 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Portland 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 
King's College, Wilkes-Barre 
Marywood College, Scrantoa 
Temple University, Philadelphie 
Villanova University 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Furman University, Greenville 
Limestone College, Gaffney 
TENNESSEE 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
TEXAS 
Austin College, Sherman 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Texas Lutheran College, Sequin 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
The University of Texas, Austin 
VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary, Norfolk 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, Seattle 
‘WEST VIRGINIA 
Concord College, Athens 
West Virginia State College, Institute 
Merehall College, Huntington 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College 


A textbook, entitled “Modern Chemistry,” 
and a study guide have been especially 
written for this new course. Copies may be 
obtained through local bookstores or from 
Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





HIS WILL probably be television’s 

finest year so far. The three major 
networks are all bubbling with big 
plans for new regularly scheduled pro- 
grams and for special shows. Now, let’s 
look at the season ahead and see what 
treats are in store for you. 

NBC: There are several startling 
changes in the NBC fall schedule. For 
the first time in TV, a regularly sched- 
uled series of specials is planned. This 
is the Ford series, which will be a Tues- 
day night feature, sometimes dramatic, 
sometimes variety. A series of regular 
Friday night specials will include Bell 
Musical Programs and variety programs 
featuring people like Art Carney, Vic- 
tor Borge, Bob Hope, Gene Kelly, and 
Jimmy Durante. 

Another new dramatic program is 
Sunday Showcase. This will share the 
time period with Our American Heri- 
tage, produced by Mrs. Mildred Freed 
Alberg, who did the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame last year. Our American Heritage 
will present a famous figure in Ameri- 
can history and show what made him 
tick. Already set are programs on Thom- 
as Jefferson, Eli Whitney, John Charles 
Fremont, U. S. Grant, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Andrew Carnegie. 

The network also has several full-hour 
adventure shows like Riverboat, Lara- 
mie, Bonanza, and Five Fingers. New 
comedy programs include Love and 
Marriage and Fibber McGee and Molly. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame will again 
present a half-dozen fine dramas, start- 
ing with Julie Harris in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s 
House” in November. Pontiac has big 
plans for variety shows starring Victor 
Borge, Gene Kelly, and Elaine May and 
Mike Nichols. 

Two major dramatic shows are on 
the schedule. The Moon and Sixpence 
was taped last season with an all-star 
cast headed by Sir Laurence Olivier. It 
is tentatively set for December 10. The 
other, for which no date has been set, 
is Archibald MacLeish’s first TV orig- 
inal, The Secret of Freedom, starring 
Kim Hunter, Thomas Mitchell, and 
Tony Randall. 

If you're an early riser, NBC's Conti- 
nental Classroom gets under way with 
Modern Chemistry, given by Dr. John 
S. Baxter of the University of Florida, 
plus a taped repeat of last season’s 
course in Atomic Age Physics. 

CBS: In the area of regularly sched- 
uled shows, CBS seems to be bringing 
back comedy. Among its new offerings 


will be Dennis the Menace, a Sunday 
series based on the popular cartoon; 
Hennessy, a new Jackie Cooper comedy 
series, and The Many Loves of Dobie 
Gillis. New adventure programs like 
Tightrope, Space, Johnny Ringo, and 
Hotel de Paree will also appear. 

Many fine special dramatic shows are 
in the works. DuPont Show of the 
Month will do “Body and Soul,” “The 
Fallen Idol,” “Arrowsmith,” and Dick- 
ens’ “Oliver Twist.” Playhouse 90 will 
alternate with a new series of Revlon 
specials in the musical-variety vein. 

Buick is sponsoring dramatizations of 
works by Ernest Hemingway, starting 
in November with “The Killers.” 

And there are specials starring Sid 
Caesar, Arthur Godfrey, Phil Silvers, 
Lucille Ball, Red Skelton, Jack Benny, 
and Jackie Gleason. Four programs will 
adapt famous old MGM movies to new 
TV versions, starting in October with 
“Random Harvest.” 

Throughout the year—this is a par- 
ticularly fine advance—news specials 
will be programmed in prime evening 
time. Already scheduled is one called 
The Face of Our Time, set for early 
November. 

ABC: This network seems to special- 
ize in adventure programs—Westerns, 
private eyes, action stories. There'll be 
four new full-hour series: Adventures in 
Paradise with Gardner McKay as the 
skipper of a for-hire boat in the South 
Pacific; The Alaskans, with Roger Moore 
starring in stories of our 49th state; 
Bourbon Street Beat, with Richard 
Long as a New Orleans detective; and 
Hawaiian Eye, a detective series set in 
Hawaii. 

There are some half-hour shows, too: 
Westerns like Man from Black Hawk 
and The Rebel, detective stories like 
Philip Marlowe and Robert Taylor's 
Detectives, and one of the most inter- 
esting of all, High Road with John 
Gunther, Gunther, a famous reporter 
and author, will take you to fascinating 
places around the world. 

Here are some of the big specials 
ABC has planned: 

Musical specials, starring Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra, Pat Boone (he'll also 
have his regular show, too), and Elvis 
Presley. 

Walt Disney Presents, with more spe- 
cials on space travel. 

For November, The Golden Circle, a 
history of the recording industry. 

Repeats of the Shirley Temple Story- 
book every few weeks and the very suc- 
cessful Art Carney Meets Peter and the 
Wolf will be repeated in November. 

These are just some of the events on 
the TV horizon. All in all, this may be a 
banner year for TV. Watch this column 
regularly for news about the big shows 
as they come up. 

—Dicx Kerner 
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“Killer” 


on the Loose! 


AASHINGTON, D. C., is a happy 

place these days. Sure, the Sena- 
ators are buried deep in the second 
division. But no one is really moaning. 
For a change, baseball fans in Ike-ville 
have something to cheer about—a 
“Murderers’ Row” of home-run sluggers. 
And leading the clouting parade is the 
brand-new idol of baseball, Harmon 
“Killer” Killebrew. 

How many of you back in April even 
heard of the guy? Very few, I bet. 
Yet here he is (as I write this) the 
home-run king of the big leagues! 

The Killebrew story is as nutty as a 
fruit cake. The “Killer” is the only ball 
player in history discovered and scouted 
by a United States Senator! It hap- 
pened back in 1954 when Herman 
Welker, the Senator from Idaho, 
dropped in to see his buddy, Clark 
Griffith, president of the Washington 
Senators, 

The Honorable Mr. Welker 
boasting that he had discovered Vern 
Law, another Idahoan, for the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. The Washington boss 
raised his hand. “All right, all right,” 
he snapped, “so you're a genius. But 
why don’t you find me a good player? 
Last one we had out of Idaho was 
Walter Johnson.” 

That was the end of the conversation. 
A few months later, Senator Welker 
was back. “Grif,” he said, “I’ve got the 
player for you. He’s the greatest slug- 
ger since Mickey Mantle. He hits as 
long as Mantle. He runs as fast. He can 
throw better than Mantle.” 

Mr. Griffith called for his right-hand 
man, Ossie Bluege. “Ossie,” he said, 
“there’s an 18-year-old semi-pro in 
Payette, Idaho, that I want you to look 
over. His name is Harmon Killebrew. 
If you grab a plane, you can catch 
him in the play-offs for the Idaho- 
Oregon semi-pro title.” 

So off to Payette flew Ossie. What 
he saw both depressed and impressed 
him. Harmon turned out to be a 5-feet 
10-inch, 195-pounder with muscles on 


was 


his muscles, He couldn’t field a lick. 
He couldn’t run and he couldn’t throw. 
But when he swished the bat—brother, 
the ball took off like a jet thunderbird. 

Bluege promptly waved $30,000 un- 
der the kid’s nose, and Killebrew be- 
came a Senator—the first bonus player 
in the club’s history. 

Upon reporting to the Senators in 
the mid-summer of 1954, the 18-year- 
old kid who had never played anything 
but semi-pro ball was thrust into the 
line-up. After taking one look at him 
in the field, Manager Bucky Harris 
paled. “The kid might make it in four 
or five years,” he groaned, “but he 
isn’t ready yet.” 

The Senators had a new manager the 
next year—Charlie Dressen. But he 
couldn’t see Killebrew for beans either. 
He liked the muscles on the kid, but 
the idea of letting in so many runs on 
defense jolted him. 

So off to the minor leagues went the 
Payette wonder. First to Charlotte, 
then to Chattanooga, then to Indian- 
apolis. In 1957 it looked as though 
Killebrew had finally arrived. While 
batting only .279 for Chattanooga, he 
whacked 29 homers and drove in 101 
runs. 

Washington called him up the next 
season and the word went around that 
the Senators had finally found a rival for 
Mickey Mantle, Cookie Lavagetto was 
manager. He informed the 
sportswriters that Killebrew was _ his 
new third baseman. 

The “new” third. baseman lasted 
about a month. Fed up with his poor 
fielding, Cookie farmed him out to In- 
dianapolis. It looked like the end of the 
trail for Harmon—just one more bonus 
kid who couldn’t make the grade. 

At Indianapolis he batted a mere 
.215, hit only two homers, and drove in 
just 10 runs in 38 games. That was 
enough for the Indianapolis manager. 
Back to Chattanooga went Killebrew. 

At this point, nobody would have 
a plugged nickel for Harmon’s 


now the 


given 


chances. When he reported to the Sena- 
tors’ training camp last spring, now a 
23-year-old “almost was,” no drum- 
beating greeted him. He was no longer 
“the new Mickey Mantle.” He was just 
another ex-bonus baby up for a last 
look. 

Then came the turning point in his 
life. The Washington president—prob- 
ably after gazing into a crystal ball— 
handed a strange order down to Mana- 
ger Lavagetto: “Play Killebrew at third 
base. He'll cost you a few games be- 
cause of his fielding. But he’s got a 
chance to become a great one. Let's 
give the kid a break.” 

Sure enough, on the first play on 
opening day, Killebrew messed up an 
easy grounder. Lavagetto, like Harris 
and Dressen before him, must have 
moaned. But a little later the “Killer” 
blasted a home run to put Washington 
ahead. 

The rest you know. The “Killer” is 
now the kingpin in baseball’s new 
“Murderers’ Row” of Allison, Killebrew, 
Sievers, and Lemon. He'll never be a 
Pie Traynor at third. And though he 
may never sport a high batting aver- 
age, he’s going to continue blasting his 
timely four-baggers. 

His success has made everyone (but 
the rival clubs) happy. It couldn't 
happen to a nicer, quieter, and more 
modest fellow. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Winning Combination— 


ob- and PF ‘ 


BASKETBALL AND GYM SHOES Him 


PF’ 


ANVAS SHOES have POSTURE 
FOUNDATION to help you perform your 
best in the gym and on the field. The 
exclusive “P-F” RIGID WEDGE helps 
decrease foot and leg muscle strain, 
increase endurance. 

“P-F” Canvas shoes have been worn, 
tested and approved by Bob Cousy — 
world’s greatest basketball player and 
captain of the Celtics, world’s champion 
professional team. 

So for comfort, wear and performance — 
your smartest play is with “P-F’” POSTURE 
FOUNDATION Basketball and Gym Shoes. 


‘p. 7 Canvas Gym Shoes 
for boys and girls 


“P-F" helps you go full speed 
longer. 

“P-F" helps you 

play your 

best longer. 


1. The important “P-F” RIGID 
WEDGE helps keep the weight 
of the body on the outside 

of the normal foot— 
decreasing foot 

and leg muscle 


strain, increasing 
endurance 


2. Sponge rubber cushion 


. F 3 
p.- r ” means Posture % Ie of (psy 
Foundation j . a says: “Take my advice . . . to help j 


you play your best—get and wear © 
“P.F" POSTURE FOUNDATION—Bas- © 
ketbal! and Gym Shoes.” ; 


FREE sos cousy 
“BASKETBALL HINTS” BOOKLET 


where you buy your “P-F” Basketball 
and Gym Shoes. 


& 


ies aa 


Made only in BEGoodrich and Hood brands 





PART 2 


What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


' 


LIVE WIRE—Wide writing and looped 
“d’s” and “‘t’s” show you're an inter- 
esting talker. Esterbrook’s general writ- 
ing point (#2668) lets you express your 
amusing self best. It’s one of 32 person- 
alized points! 


pep 


ATHLETIC—Long bottom loops show 
athletic ability and physical strength. 
A bold point for you—Esterbrook’s sig- 
nature stub (#2284). If a point is ever 
damaged—it’s instantly replaceable for 
only 60£, 
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LOYAL—Small, even writing and cup- 
shaped endings show loyalty and sin- 
cerity. You make a valued friend. You'll 
enjoy an extra-fine point (#2550). And, 
Esterbrook pens make valued gifts— 
cost only $2.95 to $5.75. 


*Writes beautiful Gregg 


AMBITIOUS—Clear, clean Gregg 
forms are easier to read. Transcribe 
accurately. Help you get better marks, 
too! A smooth, even Gregg line is easy 
to write with Esterbrook’s Gregg point 
(#1555). Try one! 
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A Custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 
Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision points. 
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Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
among 32 replaceable points 





Uncle Sam’s Welcome Mat 
(Continued from page 28) 


basis. This means that after a two-year 
trial period in this country, these refu- 
gees may then apply for U. S. citizen- 
ship. 

Senator John F. Kennedy (Dem., 
Mass.) has advanced another proposal. 
Senator Kennedy wants to do away 
entirely with a national origins system, 
whether it is based on the 1950 or the 
1920 census. Instead, he would limit 
immigrants to those who are related to 
persons now residing in the U. S. The 
advantage of this system, says the 
Senator, is that it would make it easier 
for immigrants to become assimilated 
to the American way of life. 

Opponents maintain that the net re- 
sult of both these proposals would be 
to open our doors too wide to immigra- 
tion. They point out that we no longer 
have any “last frontiers” for immigrants 
to settle and develop. The newcomers 
would simply crowd into our already 
overcrowded cities and suburbs. What's 
more, they assert that by favoring immi- 
gration from eastern and_ southern 
Europe, we would alter “the historic 
population pattern of the United 
States.” 

The opposition is led by Representa- 
tive Francis E. Walter (Dem., Pa.), 
the powerful chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Immigration. Con- 
Walter favors only one 
change in our present immigration 
policy. He would grant the Attorney 
General authority to admit a small num- 
ber of refugees each year on a parole 
basis. Furthermore, he would require 
the Attorney General to submit reports 
to Congress twice a year on how this 
plan is being carried out. In this man- 
ner, Congress would continue to control 


gressman 


the admission of refugees. 


ONE REMEDY: RESETTLEMENT 

Congressman Walter believes that our 
major effort during W.R.Y. should be to 
help refugees resettle in the sparsely 
populated areas of the world. Countries 
like Australia, New Zealand, Venezuela, 
and Brazil need hardy newcomers will- 
ing to work in their undeveloped hin 
terlands. The U. S., says Congressman 
Walter, should help finance the cost of 
resettling refugees through the I.C.E.M. 
—the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. Through the finan 
cial contributions of its 28 member gov- 
ernments, I.C.E.M. already has helped 
385,000 European refugees find new 
homes in other countries. 

During the World Refugee Year, 
Congress must decide what course 
to take. Meanwhile, the world’s home- 
less wait, watch, and hope for a solu- 
tion to their problem. “What a refugee 
wants most,” said one U. N. official 





recently, “is to cease being a refugee.” 


) Dee. 
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IT’S STEREO! ITS PORTABLE! 
NEW FROM ZENITH— 


JUST $4995"! 


Sets up for stereo in seconds. Just detach the slim-twin speaker 


(at right, below)—its look-alike mate is already in place! 


a, 


e Zenith quality for full, rich stereophonic 
Take a new Zenith sound. Plays all standard records, too. Four 
speeds; built-in 45 rpm spindle. Dual volume 
e controls; dual channel amplifier; dual needle 
rad 10 back stereo cartridge. Remote speaker snaps back 
on for single cabinet portability. Trim, lightweight luggage 
styling in green and white Durastron. The Zenith Stereo- 
to school Teen, Model DPS 30, priced for campus budgets at $49.95*. 


A. More power, more tone, more good listening in Zenith’s all- 
new Americana. Special full-power chassis and Wavemagnet® 
antenna give you strong clear reception. Scuff resistant case 
in white, beige or ebony. Royal 250, $39.95*. 


B. Head of its class in looks and performance. Extra features 
in Zenith’s new Statesman bring you amazing tone quality 
usually found only at far higher prices. Precision Vernier 
tuning. Deluxe styling—4 color combinations. Royal 275, 
$49.95*. 


C. New clock radio won't let you oversieep. Zenith Noc- 
turne with Snooz Alarmf timer wakens you to music, then 
calls you up to six times at 7 minute intervals. Long distance 
AM chassis. Wavemagnet® antenna. Four color combina- 
tions. AC only. C519, $39.95*. 


LJ ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 

Aim CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
The Royalty of television, | —— , 
stereophonic high fidelity instruments, pho- ] he gqudai Y 90eS8 IN 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 41 years | =) 
of leadership in radionics exclusively. . 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price without hetore ) ORAL Ones on 
‘er ] j i Fil { ~ 


batterie here batteries are required. Prices 
ubject to change without 








trademark of clock supplier. 
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Wi 'i“Tops, don’t miss. Mi“ i/Good. 
“Mi Fair. WSave your money. 
MAMA PORGY AND BESS (Colum- 
bia. Produced by Samuel Goldwyn. 

Directed by Otto Preminger.) 


At long last George Gershwin’s fa- 
mous opera, with its lovely songs and 





@ ‘Curtain Clinger’? 
Why so shy? The party's fun and 
they're all your friends. Don’t let a 
poor complexion stand in your way. 
Do something about it! 


touching story, has been made into a 
movie. And a big colorful movie it is, 
with its setting of Catfish Row on the 
Todd-AO screen, and beautiful voices 
in solo, duet, and choral singing on 
the magnificent sound track. The fact 
that the singing voices of several of 
the leading players are dubbed does 
not detract from the total effect; and 
the well-written lyrics by DuBose Hey- 
ward (who also wrote the libretto and 
original novel) and Ira Gershwin come 
through beautifully —as does George 
Gershwin’s fine music which ranges 
from the lilting “Summertime” to Porgy’s 


lively “I Got Plenty o’ Nuthin’.” 





© ‘Braggadoon’? 

You top everybody’s story with a 
bigger, better brag. Clear up those 
blemishes and people will like you 
even as the ‘modest’ type. 





@ ‘Powder-Room Poppy’? 
You're in the powder room almost 
all night—but the party's outside! 
A new ‘improved’ complexion 
would make you much braver. 





You‘re at home anywhere even 

if you’re just sitting still and 

looking pretty. People are happy 

to have you near with that smooth, clear skin. 


Don't let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, orC type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more ‘12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock, Unlike 
caky cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 
helps speed healing. 

Young men use it after 
shaving tohelp heal razor 
rash! Get a jar today. 49¢ 
to $1.23, plus tax. 








The poignant tale of Old Charleston 
is put over by an excellent Negro cast 
with Sidney Poitier as the sweet-na- 
tured, crippled Porgy who loves Bess 
(Dorothy Dandridge) and shelters her 
after her lover, Crown (Brock Peters), 
kills a man in a crap game. Bess be- 
gins to lead a new life, caring for 
Porgy; but when Crown returns, Porgy 
kills him in self-defense. While Porgy 
is temporarily in prison, the weak Bess 
succumbs to the temptations of New 
York-bound Sportin’ Life (a role ex- 
pertly played, sung, and danced by 
Sammy Davis, Jr., as the very spirit 
of evil). Porgy and Bess is a long 
movie with an intermission. Unfortu- 
nately it forgets every now and then 
that a movie must move. At times this 
one is too static; but in spite of this 
flaw, the film version of this folk opera 
is exciting for its singing, handsome 
production, and_ acting. It is certainly 
something to be seen and especially 
to be heard. 


MM iHERCULES (Warners. Produced 
by Federico Teti. Directed by Pietro 
Francisci.) 


The son of a Greek god and a mortal 
woman, Hercules is the superman of 
mythology. Although this movie doesn’t 
follow the Greek myth’s version of 
Hercules’ twelve labors, it is full of 
excitement of its own. Handsome, mus- 
cular Steve Reeves is mighty impressive 
in the title role. At times the plot 
gets complicated as it follows Hercules’ 
career in Jolco where, under the king’s 
bidding, he runs a school for athletes 
and trains the army. Incidentally, he 
falls in love with the king’s daughter 
(Sylva Koscina). Hercules kills the 
Nemean lion and the Cretan bull. He 
has further adventures while search- 
ing for the Golden Fleece with Jason 
and the Argonauts; he outwits the 
warlike women called the Amazons; 
he finally overcomes the king of Jolco. 
Handsomely filmed in color, this Italian 
movie has a sound track dubbed in 
English and plenty of thrills for audi- 
ences who prefer action to mental ex- 


ercise. —Puiiie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii i"Tops, don’t miss. iA Good. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
wiiThe Horse Soldiers (D); The Un- 
vanquished (Aparajito) (D); The Nun’s 

Story (D). 

wvrjohn Paul Jones (D); The Big 
Circus (D); The Rabbit Trap (D); The 
Five Pennies (M). 

“The Mysterians (D); Darby OGill 
and the Little People (C); Say One for 
Me (M). 

Curse of the Undead (D); Born to Be 
Loved (D). 
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Album of the Week 

Diahann Carroll/ Porgy and Bess (Unit- 
ed Artists). Let’s start off the year with 
the most exciting voice in popular music: 
Miss Diahann Carroll. Backed by the 
imaginative piano of Andre Previn (plus 
rhythm), Diahann offers ten songs from 
the Gershwin score of Porgy and Bess. 
Diahann tackles I Got Plenty o’ Nuthin’ 
with great bounce and verve. Other 
numbers, like Summertime and I Loves 
You, Porgy, reveal her range and 
dramatic power. Of the many Porgy 
albums around, this one takes the 
ribbons. 

New Popular 

Tenderly (Dot). Pat Boone’s 11th 
album in four years is filled with new 
and old hits (Tenderly, I'm in the Mood 
for Love, True Love, etc.) served up in 
Pat’s well-turned baritone. Billy Vaughn 
supports him with a big beat. 

Cugat in Spain (RCA Victor). If 
your stock of cha-cha-cha is low, better 
lend an ear to this set. Cugie gathers 
in Spanish pop (El Beso, El Relicario) 
with classical (Ritual Fire Dance, 
Malaguena) and jackets them neatly 
into cha-cha-chas. 

New Jazz 

Lorraine Geller at the Piano (Dot). 
[his is Lorraine’s only album, for she 
passed away suddenly last year. The 
loss is definitely ours. Her jazz feeling 
was honest and rooted deep in the 
blues. Hear her inventive piano versions 
of Poinciana or You and the Night and 
the Music or her bright originals (Clash 
by Night, Madam X). You will agree 
she is sorely missed by the world of 
JaZZ 


The Vibe Sound of Peter Appleyard 
Audio-Fidelity). Peter, a vibraphonist- 
pianist-drummer, comes from England 
to return much of the good jazz we 
exported years ago. His piano solo on 
Avalon is almost a note-for-note retake 
of an old Lionel Hampton gem. Other 
tunes: Liza, Blue Room, ’S Wonderful, 
etc. Old ideas in new hi-fi. 
Pick o’ the Pops 
Joni James has a confession to make 
for MGM: I Get Jealous . . . Johnny 
Mathis has a big hit with Small World 
Columbia). Give it a spin. . . . The 
Browns are ringing out Three Bells for 
RCA Victor. Have you heard this trio 
yet? . . . Columbia is still the GHQ for 
Johnny Horton’s New Orleans battlers, 
while Stonewall Jackson is off to meet 
his Waterloo. * 
—Bos SLOAN 





This is the University look ... the distinctive, soft- 
rolling collar... medium-long, button down points... oxford fabric that’s 
“Sanforized” labeled. This shirt, made by Arrow, is the “Gordon Dover”. 
No other shirt in the world is quite like it. Available in blue or white. 
At your Arrow retailer. $5. 


FOR THE COMPLETE SHIRT WARDROBE... 


ARROW SPORT SHIRTS in exciting new 
Grand Canyon Colors. Many styles. 


ARROW KNITS. . . combine the good looks of 
a cardigan with the classic polo shirt. 


—-ARROW— 


Civett; Peadoay & Oo.. inc Wherever you go... youlook better in an Arrow shirt 





Smallest Size, Please 


An English manufacturer of motor 
car tires was the speaker at a business- 
men’s luncheon. In response to a toast, 
he said: 

“I have no desire or intention to in- 
flict upon you a long speech for it is 
well known in our trade that the longer 
the spoke, the bigger the tire.” 


Christian Scie 


For Sale 
Sign observed on flooded lawn at 
Anderson, Indiana, during the recent 
high water: 
“Have Water. Will sell 1,000,000 
gallons for five cents. Bring your own 
bucket.” 
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Thousands 


NOW MAKING 
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Just Supply Friends and 
Neighbors with World- 
Famous Wallace Brown 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS... wes 


Send You This Assort- 
ment On Approval Plus 
Everything Else... Free! 


Thousands who never earned 
extra money before now enjoy 
$50.00 to $500.00 cash. So can you! 
Everyone you know will buy their 
Christmas Cards from someone. 
Why not from you? With exciting 1959 Wallace Brown 
Line of famous Christmas Cards, you supply them with 
greetings so spectacular, so low priced, they sel! on 
sight. Folks snap up 2, 3, 6 or more boxes. You make 
up to 50c on each one. It's easy! ‘‘Feature’’ Assort- 
ment we send you does the selling for you. It's fun! 
Mail coupon below TODAY! You'll be glad you did! 
J 


5 Samples of Our 
Popular-Priced 
Name-Imprinted 


NAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Make even MORE MONEY with exquisite custom- 
designed NAME-IMPRINTED Christmas Cards, 
Exclusive, original cards are finest quality at prices 
everyone can afford. Send coupon for FREE samples} 
WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept.W-249 
11 East 26th Street - New York 10, N.Y. 
[WALLACE BROWN, Inc. Dept.W-249. |! 
| 11 East 26th St., New York 10, M. Y. 

Please rush 21-Card ‘ Feature’’ Christmas Ass’t on 


“Feature’’ $1.00 
Christmas Ass’t 
This spectacular 
new Christmas 
Ass'tone 


A $2.60 Value! 
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| 
epp jus FRE E samples of Personal Christmas | 
ards, FREE Catalog and money-making plans. ] 








Good Advice 


The doctor was fuming when he 
finally reached his table at a civic din- 
ner, after breaking away from a woman 
who sought advice on a personal health 
problem. 

“Do you think I should send her a 
bill?” the doctor asked a lawyer who 
sat next to him. 

“Why not?” the lawyer replied. “You 
rendered professional services by giv- 
ing advice.” 

“Thanks,” the 
think I'll do that.” 

When the doctor went to his office 
the next day to dispatch the bill to the 
annoying woman, he found a letter 
from the lawyer. It read: 

“For legal services: $25.” 


physician said. “I 


Quote 


Krazy Kaptions 


From “‘Marty”’ 
‘| sank svery penny in English muf- 
fins. Then along came this pizza thing 
Pe gs 


Perfect Squelch 


“Hi, sweetheart,” said the smart alec 
to the waitress as he entered the restau- 
rant. “Where have you been all my 
life?” 

The blonde sized him up coldly for 
a moment, then replied crisply, “Out 


of it, thank goodness!” 


Outspan, 8. Africa 


Historically Speaking 


An Army private was filling out a 
questionnaire for a correspondence 
course. He was stymied a bit by the 
question: “How long has your present 
employer been in business?” But after 
a few moments’ worried thought, his 
eyes lighted up. 

“Since 1776,” he wrote. 

A.M. A. Journal 


Round and Round 


The custodian of the map and chart 
collection at the American Geograph- 
ical Society tells about a man who came 
in to borrow a globe for his son. The 
boy was studying the United States, 
so that’s what the father asked for— 
a globe of the United States. 


Saturday Review of Literature 


Prediction 


Senator Karl Mundt (Rep.-S.D.) 
passes on to younger politicians one 
of his own experiences. “In a meeting 
where others were to speak,” Mundt 
recalls, “I was told I had been allotted 
five minutes. I began by saying ‘If I 
speak more than five minutes, I hope 
you will vote for my opponent, and 
that he will be elected.’ I did~and 


they did—and he was!” 
Quote 


Thoughtful 


A ranch-reared city man, wanting 
his son to know life in the saddle, 
farmed out the teen-ager to an old 
rancher friend. After the boy had been 
at the cattle ranch a couple of months, 
his father made inquiry about his 
progress. 

“Well,” replied the rancher, “he’s a 
good worker, and already he speaks 
cow language. But,” and the old cow- 
man’s brow wrinkled dubiously, “he 
hasn’t learned yet to think like a cow.” 

Coronet 








ail FREE 


DAN LURIE BARBELLS 


Only DAN LURIE BARBELLS 
and exclusive ‘‘Body Mold” courses 
produce a body building miracle 
15 minutes a day makes you «a 
bigger man. Send today for details 
Order now at | 


100 Ib. set $14.98 200 ib. set 
Semisteel sets approx. 10% higher. Extra wts. 14¢ per Ib. 
Send 50% cash, balance C.0.D. F.O.B. Plant. 
DAN LURIE BARBELL CO. 
52-SS89 Bristol St., Dept. 937 J, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
ae 


25 PHOTOS 


WALLET 
ust send any size graduation 


phote, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 fer 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photes. Each 2'4x3'4 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
ond return original. Money, 
back guorantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 








Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa, 





Hay, Hay! 


Two thoroughbreds were talking over 
a coming race. 

“I'm going to win it!” one of them 
declared. “I’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I’ve 
never known you to take a race that 
seriously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said 
to me, ‘Look here, old man, you win 
this race and there'll be 30 extra bales 
of hay for you!’” 

“Thirty bales!” exclaimed the second. 
“No wonder you want to win. That 


ain't money!” 
The Texas Outloo’ 


Full Measure 


A mathematician had been asked to 
speak at a banquet. He was in the midst 
of giving a long, dry talk when a man 
leaned over to his neighbor and said: 

“That fellow thinks by the inch and 
talks by the yard, but he ought to be 
booted by the foot.” 


Mary Anna Martin, University H. S., Columbia, Mo, 


Drip, Drip 
The reporter (like the doctor, lawyer, 
priest, and psychiatrist) tries to keep 
sources of his news confidential. On one 
occasion the veracity of a story, writ- 
ten by a reliable reporter, was ques- 
tioned. When he insisted that the tale 
was entirely true, the doubters pres- 

sured him for his source. 
“I got it,” he grinned, “from an un- 


impeachable leak!” 
Walter Winchell 


Tactfully Speaking 


A customer sat down at a table at a 
smart restaurant and tied his napkin 
around his neck. The manager, scan- 
dalized, called a waiter and said to 
him: 

“Try to make him understand as tact- 
fully as possible that that’s not done 
here.” 

Waiter (seriously to customer): “Shave 


or haircut, sir?” 
McCall Spirit 


No Lie 

“My topic today,” said the professor, 
“is ‘The Lie.’ How many of you have 
read the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
text?” 

Nearly all of the students raised 
their hands. 

“Good! You are the group to whom 
| wish to speak,” said the professor. 
“There is no twenty-fifth chapter.” 


Through the Years 


Freshman: “I don’t know.” 

Sophomore: “I’m not prepared.” 

Junior: “I don’t remember.” 

Senior: “I don’t believe I can add 
anything to what has already been 
said.” 


Who’s Who 


“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know the foreman is the 
man who stands around and watches 
the others work.” 

“Yes, anyone knows that. But why 
did he fire you?” 

“He got jealous of me. A lot of the 


fellows thought I was the foreman.” 
Journal of Education 


All This and Heaven Too 


The telephone company put its new 
employee to work as collector of coins 
in pay phones. For two weeks after he 
got the job, he failed to appear at the 
office. Then one day he walked in non- 
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chalantly and said he had lost his key 
to the coin boxes. 

“Where have you been?” stormed the 
manager. “The cashier has been holding 
your salary for you.” 

“What!” exclaimed the amazed neo- 
phyte, “do I get a salary, too!” 

Coronet 


Eager Beaver 


Two fishermen sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet as 
to which would catch the first fish. One 
got a bite and got so excited that he fell 
off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “if you're 
going to dive for them, the bet’s off!” 


McCall Spirit 








DON’T SPEND A PENNY 
FOR A PEN ‘TIL YOU TRY IT! 











‘Test write a 
Parker Super’2T 
Pen for 10 days 























SPECIAL BACK-TO-SCHOOL OFFER 


Even a great fountain pen value like the 
Parker Super “21” must be just right for 
you. That’s why Parker lets you try it before 
you buy it — for ten whole days. Best way 
to write yet. And the distinctive 
hooded nib protects point and fin- 
gers too. Try a Super “21” today! 


PLUS—FREE! A BIG BOTTLE 
_ OF SUPER QUINK INK 
a Completely new — mixes 


with other inks — won't 
clog—even cleans old 


pens. 


Parker © 


COPYRIGHT tees BY > THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Auk Gay Head, 


Gay Head 


Q. We've just moved to a new town, 
and I don’t know anyone in my new 
school. How can | go about making 
some friends? 


A. You've probably heard this before, 
but remember, Rome wasn’t built in a 
day. In a new place it may be lonely 
the first days, but it won’t be long be- 
fore you get to know a few people. 
Actually, in starting fresh, as you are, 
you have certain advantages in being 
able to look around you and choose 
your friends, rather than being “cast” 
as one of a certain group before you 
even begin. 

There are many potential friends all 
around you—any of your fellow stu- 
dents could be your future friends, But 
chances are you have some special in- 
terests and would like to get to know 
others who have the same interests. 
Find out about the various clubs and 
other activities which your schoo] offers. 
Do you like music, writing, acting, 
science? Look around you for others 


who feel the same way. What are your 
favorite subjects? Who else in those 
classes seems to enjoy them a great 
deal? 

Don’t expect that everyone you meet 
is going to be just what you want in 
a friend. But the best way to find out 
who is and who isn’t is by trying. 
When you find someone you think you’d 
like to get to know, introduce yourself. 
It’s not hard to start a conversation; 
just have something ready to say, such 
as, “I’m Anne Osborne. I saw you in 
my biology class, and I'm a little con- 
fused about the assignment. I wonder 
if you could explain it to me.” Once 
the first few words are said, others tend 
to follow naturally, and you're well on 
your way to making your first friend. 


You're probably not going to have 
to do this all by yourself, however. 
It’s very likely that some of your new 
classmates are going to want to meet 
you just as much as you want to meet 
them. If someone says “hello” to you, be 


ready to smile and reply. Most people 
are eager to meet and help newcomers, 
and between their efforts and yours, it 
shouldn’t be long before you have 
plenty of friends. 


Q. There is a girl I like, who goes 
to the same school I do. What can I 
do to get to know her better, and to 
make her like me more? 


A. You have the opportunity for a 
good start in getting to know Jean 
through school projects and activities. 
The easiest way to break that first 
ice is to have a mutual friend introduce 
you. It’s very simple when you and 
George stroll over and George says, 
“You know Dick, don’t you, Jean?” 
Then you can begin by talking about 
something you've both done recently 
in connection with some school activity. 
From there you can go on to classes, 
hobbies, and other common interests. 
After several conversations you might 
ask her for a home or movie date. 

When she gets to know you better, 
and you find things in common with 
each other, chances are she'll like you 
more. You certainly can’t lose by trying. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


RAGTIME 


THE CORRIDOR BUZZED and 
screamed and echoed with the noise of 
greetings and conversation shouted back 
and forth, as the students hurried to 
their classes after lunch on the first day 
back at school. Sam and Ned noticed 
Bob, a new boy who had transferred 
from another state, hesitating outside 
a door, looking at a slip of paper in his 
hand. Ned winked at Sam. “Let’s help 
him,” Ned said. 

Sam winked back. “Good idea.” 

The two approached Bob. “I’m Sam 
Harris, and this is Ned Green. Can we 
help you find something?” 

Bob looked up with relief. “I’m Bob 
Singer,” he answered, “and I’m looking 
for my Latin class, in Room 103. I 


thought this would be it, but there’s 
no number on the door, so I wasn’t 
sure.” 

“Oh,” replied Ned, “this is a back 
door to 103—that’s why it’s not marked. 
Just go on in.” 

“Thanks a lot! I'd hate to be late 
the first day!” And Bob dived grate- 
fully through the doorway. A minute 
later he was back out in the hall, his 
face red as a beet. 

Sam and Ned roared with laughter. 
“Thanks again,” said Bob. “It’s im- 
portant to know where the girls’ gym 
is!” And the twosome dashed off down 


the hall 


1. Why did Sam and Ned misdirect 
Bob? Did they consider Bob’s feelings? 
Could their “joke” give Bob a dislike 
of his new’school? A wrong idea of the 
people in it? When people in your 
school ask you directions, do you send 
them the wrong way? If you ask direc- 
tions at a gas station, do you expect 
to get the right ones? 

2. If you were Bob, how would you 
feel? Would you be angry and humili- 
ated, or would you think the “joke” was 


as funny as Sam and Ned thought it? 
Do you think Bob’s answer to the two 
boys’ laughter was a good one? Was 
he taking the “ragging” like a good 
sport? Or was he being unnecessarily 
upset about it? How might Bob feel if 
he saw Sam and Ned later on? Would 
he want to know them better? 

8. Is it a custom in school to “haze” 
or “rag” newcomers? If so, do you think 
it’s a good custom? Is it really very 
funny to laugh at someone else’s con- 
fusion? Is it possible that someone 
might be seriously upset by the ragging? 
Is there a difference between teasing 
a good friend and teasing a stranger? 
If so, what is it? Why? Should you 
always be courteous to strangers? Why 
or why not? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situaticn in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each soiution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





NEW ROYAL FUTURA maae- 


especially for people who dont like to flunk out. 


People’s marks almost always move up when they start 
typing their work on a Royal FUTURA*. Here are just 
a few of the reasons why: 

Neat, easy-to-read writing. Say you're a teacher. Which 
paper do you start out liking better: one that’s scrawled 
out or one you can read? No answer needed. Even pro- 
fessional penmen can’t come close to the neatness you get 
by letting your fingers do a dance on the keys of a Royal 
FUTURA, the neatest-writing typewriter made. 

More think-time. The FUTURA, you see, is the port- 
able with all of the ease-features of the big standard 
office machines. These features let you put more thought 


into your work because you’re not having to think so 
much about your writing. Exclusive Touch Control® lets 
you have exactly the touch-pressure you want...Magic® 
Margin automatically takes care of your margins...and 
the neatness of course, takes care of itself. 

And apart from all this good-marks business, the 

FUTURA is fast. It helps you speed up your homework 
every single night. Yippee, and away we go. 
You ought to take a try at this machine at your Royal 
dealer’s. We think you’ll like it a whole lot. And your 
father will like the fact that it costs pennies a day. 
Happy homework. 


A very kookie typewriter, eh? You ought to see it in person 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters + *Trademark of Royal McBee Corp. 


World's Most Wanted Portable * Product of Royal McBee Corporation «+ 























“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Something happened to my hair 
this summer. It looks like straw, 
and feels like it, too. Can I do anything 
about this? 


A. Perhaps your hair has been sun- 
burned. Like your skin, it can be dried 
and cate | by constant dunking in 
salt water and overexposure to the sun. 
If the ends are split, get them trimmed. 
Before washing your hair, give your 
scalp a hot oil treatment, rubbing a lu- 
bricating cream or oil well into it. Then 
wrap your head in a series of steaming 
hot towels. Follow up with a good suds- 
ing, using a shampoo especially for dry 
hair. Between washings, which should 
be frequent, use a good hairdressing and 
brush, brush, brush to get the natural 
scalp oils into circulation again. 


Q. I just took a look at my school 
clothes and nothing goes with anything 
else, What can I do? 


A. Keep calm and take another look 
. . . @ good one! Remember that certain 
things—a white shirt, a charcoal gray or 
beige sweater—are classics and will go 


with almost anything. A matching ker- 
chief and belt may help you to co- 
ordinate an outfit. Above all, use this 
experience to guide you in future clothes- 
buying. Do not obey that impulse to buy 
a fad or a bargain. Stop and ask yourself, 
“Will it go with the clothes I already 
have or will I be stuck with another 
white—or shocking pink—elephant?” 


Q. How can I tell whether I really 
need to use a deodorant? 


A. The wise thing is simply to assume 
that, like most people, you do. If you 
use a deodorant every day, you won't be 
troubled by this question any more. 


Whodunit? . . . Will the person or per- 
sons responsible for the sudden disap- 
pearance of buttons from shirts and 
hooks and eyes from skirts kindly replace 
them? No safety pins, please! 

o oO a 
For beauty I am not a star, 
There are others more handsome by far. 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it... 
It’s the people in front that I jar! 

This is merely a reminder to smile — 
but not mechanically. When a smile 
comes from deep inside you, it’s an ex- 
pression of nod tealians of enjoyment 
and friendship. It lights up your face 
and brightens the world around you. 
What a simple, easy way to improve 
your looks! 


The Whole Tooth .. . Are you a paper- 
clip-biter? A a er? Do you 
open plastic bags or bobby pins <vith 
the aid of your teeth? For the sake of 
your good looks and your health, don’t! 
Your teeth are made of enamel and will 
chip if you subject them to this unfair 
treatment. Chipped teeth are not only 
unsightly and uncomfortable, but they 
may become dental danger points. 


If the Shoe Fits . . . buy it! A shioe may 
flatter your foot, but it won't do much 
for your face if built-in pinches and 
squeezes make you miserable. When 
shoe-shopping, remember these points: 

1. Go to a store with a wide variety 
of sizes and styles. 

2. Go later in the day, when you've 
been walking about for a while and your 
feet are spread to maximum size. 

3. Stand up to be measured. If one 
foot is larger, take that size. The smaller 
shoe can be adjusted. 

4. Shoes should fit, but not by forcing. 
The widest part of your foot should rest 
easily in the widest part of the shoe, with 
enough room so you can wiggle your 
toes. The sole should be flexible, the 
heel snug. 

5. Give shoes a good trial — walk in 
the store to make sure they fit well. 

6. Don’t buy a shoe just because it’s 
a bargain. Find a style that’s attractive 
and feels comfortable . . . and stick to 
your last! 


A MODEL’S WAY TO BEAUTY 


Karen breakfasts for health 
and beauty .. eats her toast 
and drinks her milk for skin 
and hair as smooth as silk. 


Karen brushes for neatness 
..a hundred strokes 
right on the beat, and then 
she combs to keep hair neat. 


and looks. 


Karen beautifies for a touch 
of glamour .. . keeps her mir- 
ror sparkling bright and keeps 
her favorite lipstick light. 


Photos Courtesy of Carnation Instant 
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Karen bounces with friendly 
gaiety . . . a gentle voice and 
charming smile are part of 
this girl’s gracious style. 








THE NEW DEODORANT WITH HOLD-OVER PROTECTION 


This is the problem: 24 hours a day is your speed—and 
your perspiration glands work healthily. But who’s got time 
for perspiration odor? You need a deodorant that doesn’t 
suddenly drop dead! 


This is the payoff: Mennen solves your problem with date-line 
—the first deodorant stick made especially for you. It’s cool, 


clean—and contains no alcohol—so it can’t crumble, can’t 
sting! And a special ingredient clings even after you bathe! 
Used regularly, date-line gives you hold-over protection. 
This is the pretty part: Choose your favorite color: pink, 
blue, green or yellow. Keep date-line on your dresser—carry 
one in your purse. Only 79¢, plus tax. 


BY MENNEN 
KEEPS YOU SWEET WHILE YOU’RE HAVING FUN 
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~you can always tell 
a big wheel on Campus 


oo his (or her) 
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In focus for your classroom ‘ 


Around the world! Each week 
a World Affairs Unit spotlights one nation 
or vital news area for current affairs study 


WEST 
GERMANY 
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inside for 
WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS 1959-60 Unit on Germany) 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


Sept. 16—Western Europe’s Big Three 1. Germany Feb. 3—Africa’s Awakening 1. Guinea and Ghana 
Sept. 23—Western Europe's Big Three 2. Britain Feb. 10—Your Career (Special Issue) 


Sept. 30—U.S. and World Affairs Annual (Special Issue) Feb. 17—Africa’s Awakening 2. French Africa 
Oct. 7—Western Europe's Big Three 3. France Feb. 24—Our Government At Work (Special Issue) 


Oct. 14—The Kremlin's Empire 1. Soviet Russia March 2—Africa’s Awakening 3. Belgian Congo 
Oct. 21—The Kremlin's Empire 2. Czechoslovkia—an Obedient Satellite March 9—Asia’s Big Three 1. India 

Oct. 28—The Kremlin's Empire 3. Poland — an Unruly Satellite March 16—Asia's Big Three 2. Japan 

Nov. 4—The Kremlin's Empire 4. Hungary —a Crushed Satellite March 23—Asia’s Big Three 3. Communist China 
Nov. 11—The Cold War (Special Issue) April 6—Asia's Submerged Nation — Tibet 

Nov. 18—Mediterranean Contrasts 1. Spain April 13—New Tides in Latin America -1. Cuba 
Dec. 2—Mediterranean Contrasts 2. Italy April 20—New Tides in Latin America 2. Venezuela 
Dec. 9—Mediterranean Contrasts 3. Yugoslavia April 27—New Tides in Latin America 3. Brazil 
Jan. 6—The Middle East — Target for Communism 1. United Arab Republic May 4—New Tides in Latin America 4. Argentina 
Jan. 13—The Middle East — Target for Communism 2. Iraq May 11—Our Allies Down Under 1. New Zealand 
Jan. 20—The Middle East — Target for Communism 3. Iran May 18—Our Allies Down Under 2. Australia 


Topics subject to change in light of major news developments 


See next page to learn about 
World Week’s program of world 
and national affairs for grades 8, 9, 10... 
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ORLD WEEK 


a complete current affairs program 
for the social studies classroom 


Each year, more and more teachers are planning their 
current affairs programs around WORLD WEEK. 

In history, geography, citizenship classes— 

WORLD WEEK is making an outstanding contribution, meeting 
many vital classroom needs. It helps teach social studies 

in depth—up-dates the textbook, makes history 

come alive with meaning for today’s student, 

prepares him for intelligent citizenship tomorrow. 


WORLD WEEK’s planned program of current affairs begins 
with the weekly World Affairs Units. 

(See list of this year’s wide-ranging topics 

on the front cover.) Each issue centers around a nation 

or region that is important in the news, 

with a group of articles studying political and social 
conditions . . . geographic and economic factors... . 
significant recent events and their background . . . key problems 
in the perspective of international affairs. 

And you'll find the Units easy to use. 

Organized by geographic and political groupings, 

they fit together in clear sequence 

to form a year-long current affairs program. 

Each Unit broadens the student’s knowledge, 

deepens his understanding of the world’s nations and peoples. 


In major articles—and in regular news and science coverage 
—WoRLD WEEK relates current world developments 
closely to study of history, geography and government. 
Colorful features explore all areas of our national scene, 
encourage deep interest in U. S. affairs— 

to help prepare your students 

for the responsibilties of citizenship. 


Try this copy of WorLD WEEK with your students. 
Then return the order card bound inside—and start enjoying 
a better current affairs program every week. 





1959-60 


Regular Features 


World Affairs Unit—key nations and world areas. See front cover, 
and pages 14-22. 





“American Issues’’—discussing all sides of controversial issues of 
the day See pages 27-28. 


“Human Interest in the News,” “Good Citizens at Work,” and 
“Newsmakers’’—accent on the human side of the national 
and world scene each week. See pages 7, 13, and 23-24. 


’ 


News—4 pages each week. See “It Happened this Summer.’ 
Pages 8-11. 


Guidance and Recreation—personal guidance, college and career 
. . sports, hobbies, movies, TV and radio, records, films, 
stamps, puzzles. See pages 32-44. 


Testing Program—Weekly workbook quiz page. See page 30. 
2-page Contemporary Affairs diagnostic test at beginning 
of year, and 4-page review test at each semester's end. 





Exciting new 
biography feature this year 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS—a weekly series of biographies 
of famous men and women who make up the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans. An especially timely feature this year— 
™ the Hall of Fame holds its next election in 1960— 
m the series introduces Americans who have achieved outstanding 
success in many fields of national life. See pages 25-26. 


4 big new Special Issues 


Your Career (Feb. 10) —a concise, practical 


U.S. and World Affairs Annual—Your Key to 
guidebook to future education and career 


Understanding the News. (Sept. 30)—Big 





1959-60 edition, packed with vital reference 
data, background summaries, maps and 
charts. A continuing study aid, the Annual 
adds meaning and perspective to each week's 
news. 


The Cold War (Nov. 11)—a study in depth 
of crucial differences in political philosophy 
that divide the free world and the world of 
communism today. The origins and history 
of the “cold war,” how it affects our world. 


planning . . . includes latest guidance infor- 
mation, lists of free career pamphlets and 
scholarships available to students, discussion 
of careers for girls. 


Our Government at Work—Congress, the Exec- 
utive, the Courts (Feb. 24)—a study of our 
Federal Government, its policies and prac- 
tices today. Essential reference material, this 
issue helps you bridge the gap betwen cur- 
rent news and textbooks. 
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Scholastic Teacher—Sent free with 10 or more 
student copies as your Teacher Editon of WoRLD 
WEEK. Weekly lesson plans for WorLD WEEK, 
also education news, new equipment and methods, 
special TV-radio guide. 


1959-60 World News Map—Full-color, extra-large 
wall map (34” x 44”), designed for classes using 
WorLD WEEK. Prepared exclusively for Scholastic 
by C. S. Hammond & Company, under the super- 
vision of our editorial staff. Blank news panels can 
be kept up-to-date with specially edited news 
items published in WorLD Week. Sent free with 
10 or more student subscriptions 


Study Skills Workbooks—Edition I for grades 7, 
8,9... Edition II for grades 10, 11, 12. In- 
cludes How to Study, How to Read Maps, Charts 
and Graphs, How to Read Newspapers and Mag- 
azines, How to Use the Library, How to Prepare 
Term Papers. 10¢ each, total quantity not to ex- 
ceed the number of semester subscriptions—or 
twice the number of school-year subscriptions. 


Meeting the Test—Now in handbook form, Scho- 
lastic’s special series on standardized tests prepared 
in cooperation with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. College Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship 
qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purpose, what they 
measure, what the results mean and do not mean. 
10¢ each, available in quantities up to the num- 
ber of semester subscriptions—or twice the num- 
ber of school-year subscriptions. (This does not 
affect the number of Workbooks that may be 
ordered. ) 


ORDER WORLD WEEK NOW 


using the attached card. You may revise a 
“tentative” order any time up to 3 weeks 
after first copies arrive. You'll be billed only 
after your order is final. 


WORLD WEEK published weekly during the 
school year (30 issues). Subscription rates: 5 
or more copies to same address—65¢ a student 
per semester, $1.30 per school year. 1-4 sub- 
scriptions sold on annual basis only, $1.50 
each. 


WORLD WEEK 


Teaching Aids... 


Send your order to: 


WORLD WEEK 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
* Germany AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See Newsmakers, 
p. 7; It Happened This Summer, pp. 
8-11; Two-Power “Summit Meeting,” p. 
12; Human Interest in the News, p. 18. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, pp. 23-24; Hall of Fame, pp. 25- 
26; American Issues, pp. 27-28. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Ger- 
many, especially pp. 14-19; also, see 
the news section, pp. 8-13. 

4. World History: Unit on Germany, 
especially pp. 20-22; Two-Power “Sum- 
mit Meeting,” p. 12; also, see the news 
section, pp. 8-13. 

5. American History: Hall of Fame, 
pp. 25-26; American Issues, pp. 27-28; 
also, see the news section, pp. 8-13, 
and Newsmakers, p. 7. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It? both on p. 
44. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Germany, p. 30. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle, p. 32; sports, reviews of films, rec- 
ords, etc., beginning on p. 36. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Our first Newsmakers sketch intro- 
duces students to Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter. Jimmy Stewart, 
Academy Award-winning actor whose 
promotion to the rank of general won 
Senate approval recently, is our second 
Newsmaker. 


IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 
(pp. 8-11) 


A review of this summer's major news 
events, told in picture puzzle form on 
pages 8-9, with the answers on pages 
10-11. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why does a strike in the steel in- 
dustry affect the welfare of our coun- 
try so deeply? How would a rise in 
steel prices affect the problem of infla- 
tion? 

2. How many of you saw the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway on TV? 
Tell the class about it. Of what im- 
portance is the Seaway to both Canada 
and the U. S.? 

38. How many of you saw pictures 
of, or read about, the Soviet exhibit in 
New York? What questions would you 
have asked of the Soviet guides? What 
answers would you have expected? 
How do you think the Soviet Russians 
reacted to the U.S. exhibit in Moscow? 
Why? 


4. Which experiences of Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon on his tour of Soviet Russia 
and Poland impressed you most? 


THE TWO-POWER “SUMMIT 
MEETING” (p. 12) 


A review of the background of the 
meeting of President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, including 
the failure of the Big Four foreign 
ministers’ conference at Geneva. 


Procedure 


Call on your brighter students to tell 
what they know about the background 
of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting. 
Here are some suggested questions to 
provoke further discussion: What is the 
main question to be discussed by Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev? Since both the 
West and Soviet Russia claim that 
they want a united Germany, why did 
the Geneva Conference end in a stale- 
mate? How did Berlin become a major 
issue at the conference? 


Things to Do 


Assign students to bring news items 
and cartoons on the Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchev meeting to class. Use these mate- 
rials to motivate and enrich the lesson. 
A class committee could be assigned to 
keep the class posted on latest devel- 
opments. 


UNIT: GERMANY (pp. 14-22) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Germany is a key to world peace 
because it could become the starting 
point for a third world war. Efforts to 
achieve Germany's unification have 
been blocked by Soviet Russia. The 
West’s solution is to unite Germany 
by holding free, supervised elections in 
all Germany, both East and West. 
Soviet Russia rejects this, knowing that 
it would mean the loss of East Ger- 
many to communism. 

2. West Germany has once again 
become a leading industrial nation. Un- 
der a democratic form of government, 
its people enjoy a high standard of 
living. East Germany’s government is a 
Communist dictatorship that takes or- 
ders from Soviet Russia. 

8. Germany’s aggressive policies end- 
ed in defeat in both World War I and 
II. Today, West Germany is allied with 
the West in NATO and is a member 
of the European Common Market. The 
recent return of the Saar region to 
West Germany was a sign that tradi- 
tional rivalry between France and Ger- 
many has ended. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 14-16; 22: (1) Make an 
outline in your notebooks comparing 
West and East Germany under these 
headings: Name of State; Type of 
Government; Government Leader; Cap- 
ital; Population; Mineral Resources; In- 
dustries; Standards of Living; Exports 
and Imports. (2) Explain the import- 
ance of the Saar and Ruhr regions. (3) 
List the names of Germans who are 
world famous in the fields of music, 
science, and literature. 

2. Pages 20-22: (1) Identify the fol- 
lowing in Germany’s history: Adolph 
Hitler; Konrad Adenauer; Walter U]- 
bricht. (2) Tell how Germany became 
the divided nation it is today. What 
has blocked Germany’s reunification? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Showing a Filmstrip 

Geography and World History class- 
es may want to discuss the Unit in 
conjunction with regular class study 
of Germany. A filmstrip will give stu- 
dents a general overview of the Unit 
on Germany. 


Map Work 

Have students draw a freehand map 
of divided Germany in their note- 
books. The map on page 15 of this 
issue can be used as their suide. Here 
are suggested directions to write on 
the blackboard: (a) Trace, or copy, 
the map of divided Germany in your 
notebooks. (b) Draw the boundary 
lines of East and West Germany in 
heavy pencil lines. Label East and West 
Germany. (c) Draw the boundary 
lines of other countries on the map 
and label them. (d) Trace these rivers: 
Rhine, Elbe, Weser, Danube. (e) Lo- 
cate Bonn, Berlin, Ruhr and Saar re- 
gions. (f) Label: North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Kie] Canal. 


Map Reading 

1. With which countries does Ger- 
many have a common border? Which 
part of divided Germany is Communist- 
dominated? 

2. Study the inset map of Berlin. 
Identify the countries each flag repre- 
sents. Explain why it is called “divided 
Berlin.” How is the location of Berlin 
unfavorable to the free world today? 

8. Why is Germany said to be lo- 
cated in “the heart of Europe”? 

4. How do Germany’s rivers play an 
important part in Europe's trade? 

5. What bodies of water does the 
Kiel Canal join? 
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6. Study the inset map of Germany. 
How did Germany’s boundaries change 
as a result of World War II? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 17-19) 


1. How does the life of this German 
family compare with your own? 

2. What do the pictures tell you 
about standards of living in West Ger 
many? What evidence did you use to 
reach your answer? 

3. What conclusions can 
about conditions in West Germany from 
the pictures showing: (a) the auto 
assembly line; (b) the supermarket; (c) 
the school; (d) the cafeteria scene; (e) 
family life? 


you draw 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the peace of the world 
be more influenced by what happens to 
Germany than what happens, for exam 
ple, to Poland or Hungary? 

2. What makes Germany a 
country” in Europe? 

3. The Unit points out that “geog 
raphy and economics call for a united 
Germany.” What does that statement 
mean? How does Germany suffer by 
being divided? If you toured Germany, 
how would you be able to tell whethe: 
you were in East or West Germany? 

4. In what ways has West Germany 
proved that she is on the side of the 
West today? In what way did the re 
cent return of the Saar region to West 


“key 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
September 23, 1959 
Western Europe’s Big Three— 
2. Britain. Also, Contemporary 
Affairs Diagnostic Test. 


September 30, 1959 
Special Issue: U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual. 


Unit 





Germany improve relations between 


France and Germany? 


HALL OF FAME (pp. 25-26) 


Starting with this issue, World Week 
presents a new series of articles on “Our 
Nation’s Immortals.” We invite student 
readers to submit letters nominating 
candidates and giving the reasons fo 
their nominations, Winning letters 
ceive a $5 prize. In our first article, we 
present Roger Williams. 


Procedure 


Classes in Civics and American His 
tory could devote a period to suggesting 
and discussing possible candidates. Stu 
dents could then be assigned to write 
letters nominating candidates. Encyclo 
pedias are ready sources of reference. 
For further suggestions and hints 
about nominating candidates have stu- 
dents read the articles on pages 25-26, 


ind the announcement on page 32 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








BRITAIN 
Sept. 23 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Britain in Brief (limited 
supply), 1958, free; Farming in Britain 
(limited supply ), 1957, free; Contemporary 
Britain (limited supply), 1957, free; The 
Commonwealth Association in Brief (lim 
ited supply), 1958, free, British Informa 
tion Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. A Pocket Guide to Great 
Britain, latest edition, 25¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pageant of 
England, by A. M. Maughan (reprint 
from Holiday Magazine), 1958, fre 
Curtis Publishing Company, Independenc« 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


ARTICLES: “At Last, Enough to Go 
Around,” Business Week, July 4, 1959. 
“Whither Britain? In a Showdown, A Firm 
Ally,” U. S. News & World Report, Aug 
10, 1959. “British Unions and the Govern 
ment,” by Eric Wigham, Current History, 
Aug. 1959. “Britain and Europe at Sixes 
and Sevens,” by D. Cook, Reporter, July 
9, 1959. “Redeemed Empire,” Time, June 
29, 1959. “How Britain Makes Foreign 
Policy,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 17, 1959. “Queen and the 
Canadians,” by J. Callwood, Look, July 7, 
1959. “Atlantic Report on Britain,” Atlan- 
tic Monthly, May, 1959. “Elegant Profes- 


sional Who Is Running Britain,” by W. S 
White, Harper's, Mar. 1959. 


FILMS: Great Britain: Its Geographical 
Position, 11 minutes, sound, black & white 
sale or rent, British Information Services 
15 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Importance of Britain’s geographical posi- 
tion and how this affected the life of the 
people; their relationships with other parts 
of the world. Introducing the United King- 
dom, 22 minutes, sound, black and white 
sale, United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Describes 
the country and people—geography, history 
achievements, economic life, occupations 
Britain’s role in 


and social customs. 


N. am Fo DD. 


FILMSTRIPS: Britain: Atlantic Neigh- 
bor, 56 frames, N. Y. Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Importance 
of Britain today as part of Europe, the 
center of the Commonwealth, and rela- 
tions with the U. S.; changes in world 
position, heritage, government and eco- 
nomic strength, Living in the British Isles, 
64 frames, color, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. Commerce, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, fishing, history; London is shown 
as a commercial center. 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 27-28) 

A U.N.-sponsored project, World 
Refugee Year, has focused attention on 
our nation’s immigration policy. Should 
we revise our laws to admit more refu- 
gees? In this article we review the his- 
tory of our immigration laws and pre- 
sent the opinions of leading Congres- 
sional leaders on what our immigration 
policy should be. 


Procedure 

Assign a group of your brightest stu- 
dents to read this article thoroughly. 
On the following day they should be 
prepared to take part in a panel discus- 
sion. Then have the rest of the class 
give their opinions. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is your own opinion on the 
question: “Should We Revise Our Im- 
migration Laws?” 

2. Why have some labor unions op- 
posed the liberalization of our immigra- 
tion laws in past years? Do you think 
their views are justified today? Explain. 


Things to Do 

Students can write to the Editor of 
World Week on the issue of liberalizing 
our immigration laws. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 


I. Cartoon Reading: 1-communism; 2- 
East Germany; 3-democratic; 4-a hope for 
liberty; 5-they dealt with the re-unification 
of East and West Germany. 

II. What Did You Read? 1-East Ger- 
many; 2-west; 3-West Germany; 4-true; 
5-Germany; 6-the Alps; 7-North Sea; 8- 
Rhine; 9-Konrad Adenauer; 10-false; 11- 
coal; 12-machinery; 13-Bonn; 14-opposed; 
15-West. 

III. When Did It Happen? 2-5-3-4-1. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-So 
long as East Germany is occupied by Soviet 
troops, there is a danger that the German 
people may rebel and thus touch off a 
world war. 2-It is rich in iron, coal, and 
steel; it has an industrious and _ skillful 
population; its rivers and geographic loca- 
tion are highly suitable for trading; its 
railroads lead into central Europe. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 32 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


and 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Sept. 17, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90 (Repeat): J. P. Miller’s wide 
acclaimed original, “The Days of Wine 
and Roses,” starring Cliff Robertson, 
Piper Laurie, and Charles Bickford. 
Sept. 24: “Child of Our Time,” the story 
of a boy searching for love and under- 
standing as Europe has its time of trou- 
bles before, during, and after World 
War II. Based on the novel by Michel 
del Castillo. Seasonal premiere, Oct. 1: 
Pat Frank’s new novel, “Alas, Baby- 
lon,” a story of disaster and survival in 
the nuclear age, produced in coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of 
Civil Defense and Mobilization. This 
series will also present Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster” this season. 

Sun., Sept. 20, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday 
Showcase (Premiere): Geraldine Page 
and Jason Robards, Jr., in John Franken- 
heimer’s production of “People Kill Peo- 

le Sometimes,” an original drama by S. 
e Pogostin. This drama of personal 
tragedy reveals a wife’s reaction to her 
husband’s demand for a divorce. Robert 
Alan Aurthur, executive producer of this 
new series, wants to match the qualit 
of the original video theatrical tradi- 
tion but also to extend its range. Oct. 4 
and 11: “What Makes Sammy Run?,” a 
two-part dramatization of Budd Schul- 
berg’s novel about Hollywood and the 
boy from the Lower t Side New 
York slums who claws his way to the 


top. 

Mon., Sept. 28, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: “Body and 
Soul,” the story of an impoverished 
young man’s struggle for fortune in the 
prize fight ring. ot Asinof adapts th 
hit screen-play to television. Oct. 14: 
Graham Greene’s “The Fallen Idol,” the 
story of a young boy’s loyalty to a man 
suspected of murder. Nov. 9: Sinclair 
Lewis’ novel about a young doctor’s 
struggles—“Arrowsmith.” Dec. 4: 
Charles Dickens’ “Oliver Twist.” In all, 
Du Pont will present nine 90-minute 
dramatizations this season. 

Fri., Oct. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twi- 
light Zone: Rod Serling’s first series, 
half-hour dramas about stranger-than- 
fiction, fantasy, and the occult. Ac- 
cording to Serling, “There is a sixth 
dimension beyond that which is known 
to man. It is the middle ground between 
light and shadow—between man’s grasp 
and his reach; between science and 
superstition; between the pit of his 
fears and the sunlight of imagination. 
It is an area that might be called ‘The 
Twilight Zone’.” Serling has written a 
great many provocative scripts, four of 
which are rape mtes with a thoughtful 
analysis of writing in “Patterns” 
(Bantam Books, 50 cents), a good pa- 
perback for students to read in their 
study of TV drama. 

Mon., Oct. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Maxwell Ander- 
son’s “Winterset.” Nov. 15: Henrik 
Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” starring Julie 
Harris. Dec. 13: A Christmas Show. Apr. 
10: A repeat live colorcast of “The 


Tues., Oct. 


Fri, Oct. 


Thurs., Nov. 19, 9:30 


CBS Reports 


Thurs., 


Cradle Song.” May 2: Maurice Evans in 
“The Tempest.” 

7, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Spe- 
cial Tonight (Premiere): “The Bells of 
St. Mer s” produced by David Suss- 
kind. Claudette Colbert stars as Sister 
Benedict, the baseball-play nun, and 
Robert Preston is Father O'Malley, the 
enial priest. 

, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Moon and Sixpence: Starring Sir Lau- 


Ralph Bellamy stars as Tom Jefferson 
on Our American Heritage Sunday, 
October 18, 8 p.m., over NBC-TV. 


rence Olivier, Jessica Tandy, Hume 
Cronyn, and Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

.m. (CBS-TV) Hem- 
ingway’s “The illers”: The classic 
short story about the arrival of two 
hired killers in a small town. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


(Hour-long informational 
broadcasts during ees evening time): 
Fred W. Friendly, Edward R. Murrow’s 
silent partner, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive producer of this once-a-month 
series 


NBC public affairs and documentaries: 


Starting late in the fall, a whole new 
series of Project 20 programs will be 
shown. Topics include “Mark Twain's 
America,” “Story of Ragtime,” “The 
1930's,” and “Not So Long Ago” (on 
America from 1945-50). There will be 
12 new interviews in the Wisdom series, 
including Somerset Maugham, David 
Low, and Clement Attlee. Among doc- 
umentaries will be an analysis of 
America’s high schools. 

Sept. 17, 2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Woman!: “Is the American Woman 
Losing Her Femininity?,” an hour-lon 
discussion of the complex question o 
whether or not the American woman 
of today is achieving the fullest reali- 
zation of her true nature. is is the 
second in a projected series of women’s 


Sundays 


7-T 


roblems on afternoon programs; the 
en early marriage—was Very well 
received. Home economics classes for 
mature students might consider view- 

these in class. Nov. 9, 11:00 a.m., 
¥ Marriage That Failed,” an exami- 
nation of the facts behind our rising 
divorce rate. Wed., Dec. 16, 4:00 p.m., 
“You Can't Raise Children by the 
Book,” an attempt to distill the best out 
of conflicting theories of child rearing. 


Sun., Oct. 18, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 


American Heritage (Premiere): The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society cel- 
ebrates its 100th anniversary by enter- 
ing TV with a series produced by 
Mildred Freed Alberg and based on the 
research of American Heritage m ~~ 
zine. Ralph Bellamy stars in “Divided 
We Stand,” a drama of a little-known 
but provocative episode involving 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Six vital periods in U.S. history 
will be dramatized through tréatment 
of significant events in the lives of six 
great Americans chosen from a variety 
of fields. Mrs. Alberg says, “We intend 
to bring fresh facts and new perspec- 
tive to each era and personality in 
terms of first-class theatre, featuring 
outstanding stars. But we hope our en- 
tertainment will be more than good 
theatre, for through our dramas we 
mean to stir the mind and reawaken 
the sense of pride in our country’s her- 
itage.” Nov. 22: Eli Whitney. Jan. 24: 
John Charles Fremont. Feb. 21: U.S. 
Grant. Mar. 20: Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Apr. 10: Andrew Carnegie. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


Sundays (NBC) The Catholic Hour: The 


first presentation anywhere of the Cath- 
olic Mass in English in an effort to 
“communicate its meaning as clearly 
as possible to a general audience” (Oc- 
tober—date to be announced). Two pro- 
o— dealing with the recent Vatican 
ecree bringing about changes in the 
liturgy of the Mass (October). A series 
of four or five programs designed as an 
introduction to the Bible eye ef 
1960). A series of four programs deal- 
ing with the Catholic approach to the 
arts in the past and present, two on art 
and architecture, two on music. 
(NBC) Frontiers of Faith: A 
filmed report on Africa, with Dr. Emery 
Ross, Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s personal 
representative in America (September.) 
A series of three dramas on the “mid- 
dle years” in the life of American men 
and women (September). A series of 
six dramas dealing with Christian eth- 
ics (February, 1960 to mid-March.) 


Sundays (NBC) The Eternal Light: Two 


programs marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Sholem Aleichem. 
Also a one-man show featuring Theo- 
dore Bikel, ballad singer and actor; and 
a drama based on the Flushing Remon- 
strance, the 17th-century Quaker dec- 
laration of religious liberty in New 
Amsterdam. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Mon., Sept. 7, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 


High Road—with John Gunther (Pre- 
miere): A new adventure-travel series 
designed to give viewers an inside look 
at a variety of subjects from space 
travel to jazz music and from New 
York to the Himalayas. Starting Sept. 26, 
the show moves to Saturdays, 8:00 p.m. 


Mon., Sept. 28, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 


tinental Classroom: Dr. Harvey White's 
atomic age physics course to be re- 
peated, five days a week. This program 
met with such success that ye: it 
each weekday morning will be a color- 
cast series on modern chemistry. Near- 
ly 300 colleges and universities expect to 
carry credit for this course. Planned 
primarily for high school teachers, 
modern chemistry will be telecast, 6:30 
a.m. to 7:00 a.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, Sept. 28-May 27. Dr. John W. Bax- 
ter, professor of chemistry at Univ. of 
Florida since 1952, will be the teacher. 


Nationai Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





read for fun... 


more books and better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding fF... month students may choose from among 
e 


it’s fun to read. Many of these young people eighteen 25¢ to 35¢ poc 


t-size books. There 


never bought a book before. Most of them had. F “aul 

to be urged to read, But today they're discov- a a ao obligation to buy a 
ering a new adventure in the Teen Age Book wa ’ 

Club . . . choosing their own favorites from a FREE DIVIDENDS 

wide range of fine books especially suited to For every four books i one book free. 


teen-age tastes and reading needs. 


Members select dividends twice a year from 
special lists of popular titles. 








BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Reluctant reader, advanced reader . . . there’s 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
aded selections. Books on hobbies and sports, 
ama, adventure, biography — among them 
many of the world’s great classics. And a fresh 
list every month holds students’ interest, keeps 
them eagerly reading all year long. 
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FREE KIT! 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASS 
Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your classes all about thé Teen Age Book Club . . . 
show Student Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selections, 
and a free sample book. 


A ee 
BOCK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


These experts in young people’s reading select the monthly offer- 
ings of the Teen Age Book Club: 


MARGARET SCOGGIN; Instructor, Library School, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; Coordinator of Young Adult Services, New York Public 
Library. 

RICHARD J. HURLEY; Former Professor of Library Science at 


Catholic University, now Head of the school library system of Fairfax 
County, Virginia; Past President of the Catholic Library Association. 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of the English 
Department, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California. 


MARK A. NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English. 


CAMPBELL B. HUGHES; Editor, Books for Young People, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. 1957 Chairman, Canadian Book 
Publishers Institute. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, NW. Y. 





COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, plus a kit of classroom materials and free 


sample book. 
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Teacher's Name 





School 





School Address. 








City. 














